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Preface 



This monograph addresses, from an Australi in perspective, anumberof 
strategies which should enhance the opportunities of young people with 
disabilities for a more satisfying and productive adult life. These strategies 
will essentially refer to that period during which these young people are 
moving from secondary school, through a period of tertiary training and, 
subsequently, onto some form of vocational activity. 

Chapter One discusses the philosophy and goals which should underpin 
the programs designed for this period in their lives. This is followed by a 
discussion of some common problems which need to be overcome. Chapter 
Three proposes a number of strategy options in the educational, community 
living and vocational areas of program development. Finally, a number of 
key recommendations are made for future directions. The Appendix con- 
tains a brief description of a number of transition programs. 

Acknowledgement is made of the assistance I was given in the prepara- 
tion of this monograph by my membership of the Australian Steering Com- 
mittee of the OECD/CERI Project on Handicapped Youth in Transition, and 
my participation in a National Workshop held in June, 1985. 

While I had access to a number of OECD/CERI documents on this topic, 
the views expressed in this monograph are my own and do not necessarily 
reflect the policies of CERI. 

The patient help given by Mrs. Pam Auld who typed the manuscript is 
deeply appreciated. 

Trevor R. Parmenter, Ph.D., 
Unit for Rehabilitation Studies, 
Macquarie University, 
North Ryde, 2113, 
Australia. 
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CHAPTER ONE 



Underlying Philosophies and Principles 

In building bridges from school to working life for young people with 
disabilities there are at least three principles upon which the plans or 
strategies ought to be based. They are the principles of normalization, 
independent living and self-determination. 

Normalization 

In his most recent formulation of the principle Nirje (1985, p. 67) 
suggests: 

The normalization principle means making available to all persons with a 
disability or other handicaps, patterns of life and conditions of everyday living 
v/hich are as close as possible to or indeed the same as the regular circumstances 
and ways of life of society. 

Nirje makes explicit the need for the person with a disability to experi- 
ence the normal rhythms of life and patterns of culturf^ in any ?»''^r ^on- 
ment. For instance, the person with a disability shi)uld n the 
normal rhythm of the day, the week, the year and the r t ^ of 

the life cycle. He also stresses their need for norm? v id 

environmental standards, and an appreciation tht : . * a a 

heterosexual world. 

These eight components of the normalization pruicp^ Toviu t firm 
basis for the practice of integration. Nirje, happily, proceeds beyond the 
mere physical dimensions of integration, for he stresses its intrinsic mean- 
ing; the fact that integration allows one '*to be yourself among others— to be 
allowed and to be able to be yourself among others'' (personal communica- 
tion). One aspect of this process is the development of personal integration 
which, Nirje suggests, *'is related to the developing and changing needs for 
personal interaction with significant persons" (Nirje, 1980, p. 48). For 
instance, if a person with a disability is unable or prevented from moving 
from his/her parental home, there is a subsequent loss of the opportunity for 
obtaining a significant level of personal integration, just as there would be if 
marriage were also prevented. 

In the context of the transition process it is important to appreciate that 

one of the most important outcomes of the normalization principle is the 

participation of a person with a disability in his/her culture. Above all the 

central feature of the principle is normal respect for the integrity of the 

individual. Nirje neatly operationalizes the concept, 

...the normalization principle means that you are right when you let the 
handicapped person obtain the same or as close as possible to the same conditions 
of life as you would prefer if you were in his situation (1985, p. 67). 

This principle, therefore, has profound implications for the way we set 

goals and design educational, vocational and community living programs for 

young adults with disabilities. 
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Independent living 

In an earlier monograph Parmenter {V*iO) describes the principle of 
a - ^"^^ndent living as follows: 

'Independe* ^ ^ '^H* has eiuerjf- d f*. '^l^' the most dynamic develcpmt-n 
intheareaofth^i - - » i thepopulan; Uiiu. he normalization principle,., 

in its most recen fhe indepcnd^% t 'ivint? movpment is seen as **an emerging 
social movement .-^ g. 1978)oras "dciv movement" (Roberts. 1977). 

being firmly based in tae ideological t'n. niti. v . , ^ty has towards v-« nsumrr 
sovereignty, self-reliance and politir-?! v cono^''^ 'hts(p 43), 

Further, Stoddard's (1978) summary of the ^ asiou;. . ^pendent 
living is still quite relevant: 

When those active in the disabled movement use the term **ii ' 
living** they are referring to their ability to participate in society— to work, i.«ve a 
home, raise a family, and generally share in the joys and responsibilities of commu- 
nity life, "Independent living** means freedom ftom isolation or from the institu- 
tion; it means the ability to choose where to live and how; it means the person's 
ability to carry out activities of daily living that nondisabled people often take for 
granted (p. 2), 

Thus the concept extends far beyond the provision of aids for daily 
living— its most potent aspects are its psychological dimensions such as the 
scope which a person with disabilities has for making his/her own decisions. 
It issuggeste^^ that one of the most important goals oftl^e transition process is 
to equip the young person with a disability with the skills of making informed 
decisions. However, as De Jong (1981) points, out the barrien: to the achieve- 
ment of independent living often reside more in the environment than in the 
person with a disability. 

Self-detennination 

Tbgether with the phy sic«^ psychological dimensions of independent 
living, the right to self-deter.naiation is one of the key features of adult 
status. In a working paper prepared for the Organization for Economic 
Cooperation and Development's Centre for Educational Research and 
Innovation (CERI) study of the education of the handicapped adolescent, 
Mrs. Anne Benard suggests that becoming an adult requires: 

• leaving the protective environment of childhood. 

• accepting one's limitations and believing in one's potential. 

• discovering the world of work, economic, technological and social realities. 

• discovering the skepticism and lack of information given by employers and 
colleagues. 

• developing personal independence and enriching and fulfilling oneself in 
contact with others. 

She suggests further that occupational integration is one of the most 
important aspects of social integration. Working gives one financial indepen- 
dence, awareness of one's value to society, self-enhancement and fulfill- 



ment, and create f. a network o** 
But these are r. easy f J 

disability. 

Nirje (1972) notes, 



^ n for yoang people without a 



lb assert oneself with »nc j ian/iv, friend^ r^^ ghbours, co-workers, other 



people, or vis a-iis an 
for somconf' v\ Jio has " 
manage as a distinct r 
others. . .Thus, the 
imp(^rtant for a pers 

While the follr - • 
those who are fan 
(North America) u-j 
less, in many r " 
nents, astro « 
self-detern 

educatiu 
••Wea» ' 
••Wevvi > 

age/* 

••Ut sh . 

teachers, wplf^re 'v^ ^ 



ml for ma: 
V But in theen 
..■^id thus has \ '\s • 
J if <:lpt<*nninatMr 
) i^ j>.:»aired (p. I 



' . sons. It is especially difficult 
n the impaired person has to 
»tity defined to himself and to 
indeed both difficult and all- 



u. fit^dtedtA 
n s ^' aJvoca 



'I je (1972) may appear dated to 
lups such as 'Teople First" 
: lustralia), there is, neverthe- 
X ^d, in the aforementioned conti- 
■)f society to recognize the rights to 
isabilities. 

j Jves and have influence over our 



ir handicaps and our job prospects," 
^r with other (young) adults of the same 

mr own, and not be infantilized." 
A'hen our situation is discussed by doctors, 
'f ,aen, etc." 



Of course, simply providing the structures within which independent 
decisions may be made .s not enough. A central focus of all education and 
training programs should be upon those personal, social and communication 
skills which will enhance the competence of young persons vv ith a disability 
to assert themselves appropriately and coherently. 



The role of education in the transition process 

In addressing the educational needs of adolescent and young adults with 
disabilities educational systems have rarely come to grips with the specific 
structunil, instructional and curriculum needs of this group. Structurally the 
solution was often an extension of the segregated special school or special 
class facility proxided for the younger child. Tbo often the adolescent and 
young adult remained in the same facility as the younger disabled pupils. 
Latterly, with the - dvent of educational programs for students with severe 
landicaps being more community-referenced, the concept of the criterion 
ultimate Jimctioning (Brown, et al,, 1977) has had an impact upon the 
way special education programs are being delivered. Increasingly schools are 
planning and carrying their programs out in community settings. 

Despite a considerable body of research evidence and large numbers of 
exempiaiy projects demonstrating the effectiveness of a variety of instruc- 
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tional and pedagogical techniques, personnel employed to teach students 
with various learning disabilities are relatively slow to adopt new techniques 
or to question the appropriateness of the techniques they are using. While 
individual educational programs are either mandator}' or highly recom- 
mended, the bottom line is the degree of effectiveness of the instructional 
techniques in producing desirable educational outcomes. 

The "eternal child" syndrome has had a profound effect upon the way 
curriculum has been designed for the older student with disabilities. As the 
traditional special education perspective has not been future-oriented, 
teachers have generally based their instructional objectives upon the stu- 
dents' performance on arangeofassessment and diagnostic tests. They have 
not related that performance to the need to adapt to future settings and 
future needs. Consequently, suggest Rusch and Mithaug (1985) handicapped 
students tend to see themselves for ever as service recipients rather than 
service providers. For instance, they point out, 

The role expectations of such persons become embodied in a host of dependent 
behaviors, most of which involve the receiving of assistance frequently, if not 
continuously, from those primarily in the role.^j of teacher, parent, piiysical thera- 
pist, occupational therapist, speech pathologist, nurse, and psychologist . . .Teach- 
ers, parents and others expect the . . . handicapped student to be dependent— that 
is. actfd upon by others rather than actiyig upon on his or her own. Consequently, 
this student rarely acquires new roles. . .It is not surprising that these students 
seem more childlike than adultlike (p. 179) 

The problem usually commences within the primary and elementary 
grades, as teachers try to adapt the traditional academically oriented curricu- 
lum to meet the "needs" of the handicapped student. A more contemporary 
approach to special education, suggest Rusch and Methaug (1985), recog- 
nizes the social settings or social systems in which individuals perform 
fui\ctions or roles in prescribed ways. For instance, the foundations of career 
education can be laid down in the early elementary grades (Brolin & 
Kokaska, 1979). Above all, special education programs should be future- 
based and ecologically valid. Rusch and Methaug (1985) suggest that, 

Tbo rarely do special educators consider the role changes that accompany the . . . 
handicapped students* growth and development in community integration. Focus* 
sing, instead, upon present levels of dependency, special educators must anticipate 
the significant life cycle changes that contribute to the increased independence and 
self-initiative that are necessary to achieve goals (p. 182). 

Further, they point out that, 

A conterp^v;)rary special education approach must consider ;m individual s 
needs throughout his or her lift span (p. 185). 

The role qfwork in adult living 

From an international perspective this is a contentious issue. At a 
simplistic level of analysis there is a polarization between the view which 
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suggests thai owiiig to high levels of young uii^inployment, particularly in 
industrialized economies, the goal of pakl employment for disabled people is 
unrealistic; and the view which assets that ei^ery person has the right to paid 
employment, including the most severely disabled person. This view is 
supported by the Universal Declaration of Human Rights, promulgated in the 
UN General Assembly in 1948, which states: "Everyone has the right to 
work, to free choice of employment, to just and favourable conditions of 
employment, as well as protection against joblessness/' 

The former view tends to be supported by Paul Comes who, in his 
keynote paper presented to the Internationa! Symposium on Economics and 
Equity in Employment of People with Disabilities (Habeck et ai, 1985), 
suggested that we should examine contemporary changes in the nature, 
organization and meaning of work. In particular he ^irges us to consider that 
with the emergence of a post-industrial society there i:> a nase for lookmg for 
alternatives to the traditional forms of employment for disabled people. 
Comes argues that current thinking is based on the prennises of continued 
economic growth in the industrialized countries— a phenomenon, he sug- 
gests, that is unlikely to continue. At this Symposium there was a clf^ar 
division between those participants who favoured an ' economic*' approach 
to the issue and those who were drawn iiiore to a socializing viewpoint where 
an emphasis would be placed upon government -funded income support 
mechanisms for all people. 

Gome's position is certainly worthy of consideration and it would be 
foolish to dismiss his warning that we must take a proactive, future-oriented 
approach to policy planning towards the habilitation and rehabilitation of 
disabled people, rather than the current approaches which have been more 
reactive. At the same time we must not go overboard by an over-simplified 
compliance with the view that competitive paid work is out of the reach of 
disabled people. We should seek to have young people with disabilities 
represented in the labour market to at least the same extent as young people 
without a durability. At the same time we should be investigating labour 
market ch^ri^jes so that future policies may be formulated on a sounder base 
than hunches or rhetoric. Above all it would seem inadvisable for us to 
support the notion that people ^ith disabilities must be at the forefront of the 
social revolution to altemative forms of life activity to traditional work. 

There are already a number of alternatives emerging, such as work 
cooperatives, shared work, part-time work, etc., in ^hich groups of people 
with disabilities are already participating. Similarly, societies are examining 
ways of helping people to utilize increasing amounts of leisure time. In 
keeping with the principles of normalization and integration people with 
disabilities need to fihare in these activities to the same extent as those 
without disabilities. 

While Rusch and Mithaug (1985) certainly emphasize competitive 
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employment as the current goal for severely handicapped students, their 
system -analytic approach to transition education has much merit as a basis 
for formulating relevant, future orientixl vocational training programs for all 
young disabled people, particularly as thtry Insist that * * . . , programs must be 
based on an examination of the social contexts in which the student is a 
participant and of those in which he or she will be a participant" (p. 183). 
Therefore, as societal and economic situations cliange so, too, must our 
transition progiams and goals. 

Role t^f community tMng programs, and social and 
interpersonal networks 

Halpem (1986) has pointed out rather cogently that in considering the 
issue of transition one should look beyond the vocational dimensions of adult 
adUustment. Rather than seeing emp^^yment as the primary goal of the 
transition process, Halpem proposes that •*community acUustment" or liv- 
ing successfully in one s community should be the central focus of trarwi- 
tional services. In his adaptation of the OSERS (Will, 1984) transition model 
Halpem suggests that the goal of community ac^justment is achieved through 
a combination or integration of a satisfactory residential environment, an 
adequate social and interpersonal network and satisfactory vocational 
opportunities. Evidence is presented which suggests that a focus upon a 
vocational goal alone will not necessarily lead to adequate adjustment in the 
other dimensions. 

Obviously the OSERS model is an attempt to break the nexus between 
the concept of **pre-vocational*' training for severely disabled people and 
subsequent employment opportunities. This had led, particularly for people 
with severe intellectual disabilities, to life-long training in social skills with 
the expectation that an improvement in these skills will eventually prepare 
them for later vocational training. While this type of thinking has locked 
many people into **etemal" pre -vocational programs, it would be a mistake 
to generalize this to all young disabled people. The bulk of people with mild 
intellectual disabilities and those with physical or sensory disabilities can 
benefit from the more traditional pre-vocational model, although there must 
be opportunities for recurrent education and vocational support mechanisms 
throughout the life of a person with disabilities. 

A key recommendation of a recent report by the Organization for Eco- 
nomic Co-operation and Development Centre for Educational Research and 
Iimovation (OECD/CERI , 1986) is that we should not lose sight of the individ- 
ual when planning services for those who are handicapped. For instance, in 
her introduction to the report, Patricia Rowan suggests: 

Administrators and professionals need criteria, categories and defined fields of 
operation but each Individual's response to a disability ts unique. There Is always 
tension between systents and procedures and the optimum programme for meeting 
personal needs. IntematlonU co-operation In the field of education, vocational 
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pfv^pmllon ind lociil lervim |(ir thoa^ 

fiomirr and too Uttle attention i> pakS to thr oonsumrr (p 12). 

Thus there is a real danger in developing uansition modeto which are too 
narrowly 'based and which attemiA to « noompass all levels oi handkap. 

At least for those with mild disabiUties there is abundant evidence (t .g. 
BroUn. 1972; Brolin^o/., 1975; Cobb; 1972; Edgerton. 1967. 1984; Edgerton 
&BercDvld.l976;Edgertone«ai.. 1984;Jtiches. 1979; Wwrdffa/.. I986)that 
a lack of social and interpersonal skilH is a mi^or foctor in their km of Jobs. 
Therefore, espedally for those disabled youAg people who are seekingjcto In 
competitive employment* social and interpersonal skills training is an impor- 
tant in^edient of a transitton program. This is not to deny the valklity of 
Gold's (1973) **competency*deviance** hypothesb which asserts that many 
of tl^ deviant behaviors of peoide with intellectual disabiUties are the direct 
r- of stultifying work and living envlroiunents. Nevertheless, many 
yuuiig people with disabiUties» owing to a oombinatic^ of learning difficultly 
and an inadequate program, reach adolescence and adulthood with severe 
communicatton. social and interpersonal skills deficits. Of course, such 
training should be carried out as far as possible in natural environments, 
particularly if the learning difficulties of the young people are severe. Here 
the **catalogue of activities" approach advocated by Wilcox and Bellamy 
(1982) is quite appropriate. 

Community-living skills training is also a key dimenskm of the commu- 
nity adjustment model. While a young person's level of adjustment here may 
be unrelated to his/her vocational success, they can be interdependent if 
either situation proves punishing. For instance, If a young person has few 
financial management skills which result in his/her being unable to pay the 
rent or make periodic credit payments, there is a high probability that this 
will affect his/her employment. This will be all the more evklcnt if the person 
cannot handle the emotional upheavals that often result Arom mismanaged 
finances. In terms of the successful correlates of seml-indenendent living* 
Halpem et aL (1985) found that money management was the hardest thing 
people with mild disabilities foimd about living seml lndependently. 

Of crucial importance, too, are support and social networks. One of the 
reasons that people with disabilities often do not integrate effectively into the 
wider community is their experience of loneliness and rejection. Employees 
in sheltered workshops who have spent time in competitive employment 
and who have returned to the sheltered environment often give their lack of 
Arlends In the general community as their reason for returning (Parmenter & 
Knox, 1985). Among the current Impediments to the effective integration of 
disabled people into the least restrictive environment, identified by Lakin 
and Brulninks (19&5), is the lack of social, leisure, and recreational programs. 
It is not unexpected, then, that many disabled young people and their 
parents find a security in those organizations which provide ''comprehen* 
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sive," yet segregated work, residential and social programs. There is a strong 
challenge for us to make these facilities available via generic cx)mmunity 
services. However^ if community acceptance is not forthcoming and if sup- 
port networks, including formal and informal advocacy programs, are 
unavailable » young people with disabilities will continue to feel rejected, 
lonely, second-class citizens. 

Principles and values 

A recent report of the Handicapped Persons' Program Review, entitled 
Neu> Directions (1985), indicates that the following specific outcomes are 
most important for consumers with disabilities: 

• a place to live; 

• paid employment; 

• being competent and self-reliant; 

• participating in community activities; 

• feeling secure; 

• having choices in life; and 

• having an image which is regarded positively by other people. 

It is held that the focus of all government activity should be on the 
achievement of positive consumer outcomes. As part of this, new legislation 
concerning programs for people with disabilities should state clearly that 
what consumers want bould be the basis of program development. 
Achievement of all such *ograms should be rated regularly against the 
standard of what outcomes consumers have identified as important. 

In conclusion, the following principles are reconmnended as among those 
which should underlie the planning and delivery of transition programs: 

• All disabled people should have access to appropriate services. This applies 
equally to disabled youth during the transition period from school to adult 
life. 

• The central focus of the array of sen/ices should be the life needs of each 
young person. The services to meet these needs should be provided, 
regardless of place of residence, type of disability or other circumstances. 

• All ser '^ces for disabled youth should be provided as part of the commu- 
nity's generic services wherever possible. This applies to educational, 
training, employment and other support services. 

• Services should be provided in a manner which maximizes individual 
benefits and achievements, and enables a young person with disabilities to 
move through the transition period in a way which will promote their 
personal development and autonomy. 

• The options and choices in adulthood available to people with disabilities 
should be the same as those for the community generally. 

• Services should support and strengthen the natural consumer/family 
structures and networks. 
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CHAPTER TWO 



Issues for Analysis in the Process of IVansition 

There are a nuinber of issues which need to be analysed in order to 
provide a framework for the development of policies and practices in the area 
of transition programs. There are three phases to the transitional process: 
(i) the last years of schooling; (ii) the transitional phase itself; and (iii) entry 
into employment. Issues concerning these phases to be discussed include: 
definitions and degreo of handicap; options on leavuig special or regular 
schools and implications for integration; the employment objective and 
alternatives to competitive employment; support incentives and disincen- 
tives to competitive employment; continuity and co-ordination; parent and 
community involvement in transition programs; preparation of personnel 
and research. 

D^nitions and degrees of handicap 

This paper recognizes the World Health Organization's distinctions 
between impairment, disability, and handicap. However, as much of the 
literature in this area uses ^'disability" and **handicap" interchangeably, 
and as many people with disabilities tend to see **hanaicap'' as a pejorative 
label, "people with disabilities" is the preferred option. 

Nevertheless, from an analytical perspective the concept **handicap" is 
very useful, particularly as it is a relative term. Handicapping effects are 
relative to the person's response to disability, the effectiveness of interven- 
tions by services and the situations and circumstances created by local 
conditions, social institutions and community attitudes. A problem arises, 
however, when different sectors such as education, health and social wel- 
fare, and emloyment use their own definitions. 

For instance, in the area of education the severity of the handicap may 
be expressed in curriculum terms such as tJie individual student: 

(a) Has the ability with technical help, appropriate methoaology 
and specialist teaching to profit from the same curriculum as the 
majority of students of the same age; 

(b) Needs a curriculum covering the same areas of study as the 
normal curriculum but more limited in its chosen objectives and 
modified to take account of moderate learning difficulties; 

(c) Needs a special curriculum concentrating on self help. 

In the employment field the individual can be classified as: 

(a) Capable— with training and support of open employment; 

(b) Employable— in enclaves or sheltered workshops; 

(c) Not capable of open or sheltered employment. 

The degree of severity in the health services area relates to the need for 
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health care, such as the individual: 

(a) Does not need regular nursing and medical care; 

(b) Needs nursing and medical care to be available for regular super- 
vision and occasional intervention; 

(c) Neef^s regular nursing and medical care on a daily basiF-. 

From a social welfare point of view, a similar approach may be based ^ 
Sfiverity of need, that is the individual, 

(a) Can live independently; 

(b) Can live independently with regular support services and super- 
vision; 

(c) Needs long-term care and supervision to support limited per- 
sonal autonomy. 

The main issue for consideration is that an individual may be classified 
differently in each of these areas. For example, a person who has severe 
difficulties from an educational point of view may be able to live quite 
independently. Stereotyping an individual by one service sector may con- 
tribute to that person developing a negative self-image and self-fulfilling 
prophecy of failure .There is a clear need for co-ordination and a sharing of 
information across the various service sectors so that an accurate picture is 
obtained of the levels of functioning of a person with disabilities. 

Options on leaving regular or special schools and 
implications for integration 

Owing to the varying degrees of functional disabilities of your\g people at 
the end of their schooling, three broad groups may be identified. These are: 

(a) Individuals whose transition to employment, independent living 
and social competence can be effected satisfactorily by generic 
servif:«s; 

(b) Those who require short-term interventions and services to 
effect their transition; 

(c) Those requiring ongoing interventions and services to effect 
their transition and maintenance within the community. 

Consequently young people with disabilities have at least six options on 
leaving school: 

(a) lb follow further education or training courses in institutions for 
all school leavers - a post-school mainstreaming option; 

(b) lb attend special colleges or vocational training schools for those 
who are handicapped. In the Australian context there are a small 
number of Work Preparation Programs conducted by the Depart- 
ment of Community Services for young people with mild intel- 
lectual disabilities; 

(c) lb enter sheltered workshops; 

(d) lb attend day centres such as Adult Training Centres; 
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(e) Tb enter directly open employment; 
(0 Tb remain at home without training or employment, 
A key Issue for consideration Is the degree to which these options can 
Jst In the Integration of the young person with disabilities Into the commu- 
nity. For Instance, the following questions need to be answered: 

(a) What should be the main criteria by which to Judge whether the 
process of integration is being actively pursued within the transi- 
tional arrangements In a given community? 

(b) Are there grounds for accepting that separate, specialized insti- 
tutions, courses and facilities during transition result in better 
subsequent employment prospects and societal integration than 
less specialized arrangements in ordinary post-school institu- 
tions? 

(c) Is it practicable to conduct specialist courses in regular institu- 
tions to at least promote social interaction? 

(d) Within the overall aim of providing the maximum access to the 
higher and further education and training available to all those 
leaving school, how can special expertise and appropriate sup- 
porting services be made more widely available to all post-school 
institutions? 

While in many parts of the worid integration of handicapped children 
into regular schools has been proceeding for some time, there have been few 
evaluative studies of the effects of these programs have had upon either the 
child with the disability or the wider school community. Integration may 
have led to a more general preparation for adult life, including employment 
and community participation but, owing to lack of skilled or experienced 
staff to work with particular disabilities , specific preparation for independent 
living, for employment and for mobility in the commimity may be more 
limited (Parmenter & Nash, 1985; ^^^d et al, in press). Indeed, a compara- 
tive study of the effectiveness of a specialized work preparation program for 
mildly intellectually handicapped adolescents found that this facility had a 
better track record in effective employment of its graduates than nondis- 
abled peers from a regular high school (Ward et aZ., IJ'77). This finding 
highlights the need for specific training in vocational, social and interper- 
sonal skills, not only for disabled people, but also for those nondisabled 
students who have followed a fairly inappropriate curriculum. 

Therefore the following questions may be asked: 

(a) Is there any evidence that mainstreaming has increased the 
social effectiveness and employability of school leavers who are 
handicapped? 

(b) Is preparation for transition in the final years of schooling within 
the ordinary school sufficiently well-informed and specific to 
meet different individual transitional needs? 
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The employment objective and alternattveH 
to competitive employment 

lliis question, ixs noted above, hiw both |)hllosophical and practical 
aspects. One may have a strong philosophical ajinmitintnt to competitive 
employment being a reasonable long-term objective for all thooe who have a 
disability, Including those who are described as severely i»andlcapped, but 
the reality Is that thoy are competing for jobs when the participation rates of 
youth generally in the workforce are falling. This Is all the more frustrating 
when well-ectabllshed demonstration projects show how successfully many 
multiply and severely handicapped persons can be prepared for competitive 
eniployment. 

A recent analysis of the Australian youth labor market indicates: 

• the ten years to 1983 saw the emergence of an unemployment situation in 
Australia unparalleled since the depression of the 1930*s. 

• whereas in the 1950's and 1960's temporary periods of rising unemploy- 
ment were fully reversed by sustained economic growth over most of the 
period, in the decade to 1983 this situation was reversed. 

• As a result unemployment ratchetted up progressively from 1,8 per cent in 
1973 to 10.2 per cent in 1983. 

• this buildup of employment over the 10-year period will not be quickly 
reversed as the growth rate of the nonfarm real GDP would need in long 
term average terms to risr to at least 3 per cent from the IVa per cent 
experienced over the decade morely to stoj; unemployment rising in the 
long term. 

• even if there were to be a very .at improvement in the growth rate (by no 
means an easy achievement) a return- 'o fun employment will not be quick 
as there is a fairly fine balance (even in years of strong GDP growth) 
between growth in labor demand and growth in labor supply. 

• young people have suffered particularly from this decade-long build up in 
unemployment. 

• the unemployment rate for teenagers wa<^ 19.9 per cent in April, 1985; 2.8 
times the adult rate of 8.6 per cent, compared to 2.2 times the adult rate in 
April, 1983. 

• these statistics do not take into account the multiple spells of unemploy- 
ment which particularly afflict young people. 

This analysis also addressed the question of why youth are suffering 
more from slow economic growth. The following factors may be considered: 

(i) teenage employment is particularly sensitive to the availability 
of entry points in the job market for which their lack of experi- 
ence and qualifications prove less of a disadvantage. These 
entry point jobs are concentrated in manufacturing and the 
service sector, including the public sector. 

(ii) slow growth has contributed to loss of these entry point jobs, 
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due to inroiul8 by more experienced labor market participants^ 
including married wonien who are finding difficulty elsowhot'f 
in the labor market, Rntry point jobs have also been lost to 
sdiool heavers bemuse job growth has l)een heavily concen- 
trated in the service sector for which part-time jobs form a 
higher ratio of total jobs. There has been an Influx of persons 
still at school to take up these part-time jobs. 

(iii) the availability of entry level jobs might have been reduced 
because of ihn upskilling of jobs due to technological change. 

(iv) there has been a reduction in Job turnover associated with low 
economic growth. 

(v) there has been a substantial fall in jobs available to teenagers in 
the public service, in part reflecting the erosion of discrimina- 
tion against women. 

(vi) the rise in youth wages relative to those of adults In the early 
1970's, although the evidence Is not clear-cut; some reversal of 
relativities did not prevent a more rapid growth in youth unem- 
ployment in subsequent years. 

(Dixon, 1985) 



A major inquiry into labor market programs, set up by the Australian 
Federal government (The Kirby Report , 1984), also addresses the issue of full 
employment. 

From the outset, our thinking has been conditioned by what we see as the strong 
consensus in the community in favour of a continuing commitment by government 
to the objective of full employment. The restoration of full employment Is still seen 
as a worthy goal and as the underlying rationale for government intervention in the 
labour market. No one believes, however^ that full employment will be restored in 
the foreseeable future, or that substantial and sustained advances towards this 
objective will br l ii^ved easily. 

Labour market pro/i 'nms, no matter how extensive or well co-ordinated, are not 
a panacea fo~ achieviiVi- ''*Jll employment. The links between labour market pro- 
grams and policies and e achievement and maintenance of full employment are 
not as strong or direct as many may have thought in the past. Macroeconomic 
policies have a far m -re significant influence on the demand for labour, and 
substantial progress towards restoring the health of the labour market will very 
much depend on improvements in the economy generally. The potential of labour 
market programs themselves to increase overall employment is limited. Neverthe- 
less, they can play an important role in assisting those who are most disadvantaged 
by the failure to achieve full employment. 

The diversity and complexity of the tasks confronting those responsible for 
labour market programs are obvious. Our consultative processes highlighted a 
strong community expecUtion that such programs, together with other initiatives , 
would help to remove the effects of decades of labour market discrimination against 
certain disadvantaged groups, correct deep-seated occupational segregation and 
discrimination which adversely affect women's job opportunities, and solve learn- 
ing problems left after 10 or more years of schooling.(p. 4) 
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Creation qf youth traineeahlp^^ 

Despite It^ (x)ntonUun lluM. labor nuirkot proHrains, l)y Ihenusolvoa, will 
not achieve the objective of fiill omployinent, the overall thrust of the 
reconuuendatlorm of the Klrby Report Is towards a)hereru. traliilng i)roMran\8 
for young people who are eriterlng the labor fora\ 

This leads us to HUiWest that the most npi)roprluto rutlonule for lulmur market 
|)ollcy Is to help people control and direct their working and nonworklnrt lives. This 
Implies an approach whlcli focuses on the Individual and the indlvlduars needs, 
and a set of priorities which reflects those measures which nm enhance the 
experlentt*, knowledge and skills of pw)plo, and henw their long term employment 
prospects. The assistance provided sliould be selected from the total array of 
programs In a way which best meets the net^s of Individuals. 

This approach will mean a rationalization of existing labour market programs 
and greater co-ordination between them and related post-secondary education and 
ui\employment benefit programs. It will also necessitate greater discretion for 
program operators. 

Com mltmeni to this approach also leads us to give greater attention to education 
and training in the mix of labour market programs. An Increased emphasis on 
education and training would also assist employers and the economy by developing 
a nation's skill base and the capacity of the labour force to adjust. 

We have been concerned to note that in recent years the emphasis of Australia's 
labour market programs has shifted away from training. The major share of expend- 
iture Is ft r private sector wage subsidies and sliort terni public sector job creation. 
Excluding apprenticeship support, over 70 per cent of the current Department of 
Employment and Industrial Relations (DEIK) labour market program expenditure is 
allocated to wage subsidies and short term rublic sector job creation. R.E. Smith in 
Are Thrgeted Employment and Training Programs in Australia Aimed at the 
Right Thrget? (ANU, Centre for Economic Policy Research, Canberra, 1983) 
summed up the situation as follows; 

'The Australian programs are more oriented tovards providing 
immediate employment for members of the target group, rather than 
increasing their long-term earnings potentlal/(p. 15) 

We believe that the balance of current expenditure should be changed in favour 
of an increased share of resources for education and training. The centre-piece of 
our proposed reforms is the development of a new system of traineeships for young 
people. We also propose some complementary changes to trade training and associ- 
ated support arrangements, and to adult training programs. 

We strongly urge the adoption of a new strategy for the initial training of young 
people. We believe that, in due course, the initiative we propose can be developed 
to meet the training needs of people re-entering the labour market and mature-aged 
people requiring a second chance. Young people, however, should be the starting 
point for th reforms because. In our view, it is better to help tomorrow's adults now 
rather thar wait for them to age. Moreover, if the right foundations are laid for 
young people it will be easier to build a coherent training structure that recognises 
the Interests of all age groups.(p. 6) 

Experimental programs 

In the area of job creation the Kirby Report made some useful sugges- 
tions conceming experimental programs which may help to alleviate the 
general problem of unemployment and youth unemployment in particular 
For instance it notes, 

When considering the need to develop new approached to labour market pro- 
grams and services, we were struck by the extremely small amounts of current 
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f xptuulllurc? allocated to truly ox|M^rlnuMitul pronmuw, A» knowltMlH^^ oi whai will 
prove t?ffiH'tlve In deHllng with labour luurkiH (llfni'Ultle« Ih ao ln(H)niplcto uiui 
unct^rtiiln, U Hm\n newsHury to i^xperlinont, 

Interest was shown during our consultations in the iwsslbllltU^H for govi^rnnuMit 
uaslsl-ancf^ to c?Btal)lUh small scale business to develop ein|)loyment op|>ortunitlcH. 
Many people referred to i\\o long term iwtentlal for employment creation of .lelf 
employment, community and co operative business ventures. 

The development of government assistance and support for such ventures hiw 
been tmderl^iken only recently, on a small scale, by some State governments . These 
schemes provide a ranije of Anandal. technical, training and advisory asiilstuna* to 
those esubllshlng r i>xi)andlng worker co-oi)eratlves, and assist unemployed 
people to establish . ; w . \A small srulo business venr\ires. So far, the Federal 
Government Kas noi bm\ "'ved, 

Ther'? ' : coni derablr :y ofopproach betwn n States and there have onlj' 
been wf * «\> cesses ' *v \ . i some other countries with similar local Initiatives 
the foliu v.*o i. more u^-parent than the successes, However, we believe that 
successful ar. orthwhUe small «c»le employment Initiatives should be further 
encouraged, beaiuse of their potential to contribute ) the attack on high unem- 
ployment and to develop for some more satisfying working arrangements. The 
guiding principle should bo the lon^; trrm viability of the business, and the Federal 
Government should take the lead in helping States to communicate their experi- 
ences In this area^ 

A mfijor gap Inithese arrangements has been the provision of Income support, 
that is. an enterprise allowance or wage subsidy for those involved in the initial 
establishment phase. We were pleased to note that the Department of Employment 
and Industrial Relations is developing a proposal for an enterprise allowance of an 
experimental basis. We recognise the need for this additional measure and we 
believe it will help the Federal Government to become more involved with the State 
experiments. (p. 8) 

Promotion cf more flexible working arrangements 

Another useful recommendation of the Report is its encouragement of 
the concept of greater flexibility in working arrangements and a wider range 
of employment options. It sougl t t o fmd alternatives to full-time, full year, 
full worldng life employment. 

We were conscious that attempts to find alternative ways of increasing employ- 
ment opportunities on a large and cost-effective scale run the risk of 'locking' people 
into second-rate and unsatisfactory jobs. That outcome would lead only to superfi- 
cial improvements. 

For all the rhetoric on job sharing, the overall reduction that has occured in 
average hours worked is largely a consequence of increases in part-time employ- 
ment. Job sharing arrangements, such as converting one full-time job into two or 
more part-time jobs, are currently operating on a minute scale in the Australian 
labour market. 

While we support the continued search for satisfactory job sharing arrange- 
ments, we see far more scope for increased work sharing through promotion of the 
introduction of pennanent, part-time employment which would be based on pro 
rata conditions of conventional full-time employment. 

At certain stages of working life people may find part-time employment a more 
suitable alternative to working full time. This applies to people who wish to 
combine employment with education and training, family responsibilities or 
greater leisure. The key to encouraging more reasonable and flexible employment 
arrangements, we believe, lies in gaining the support of unions, employers, and 
government to formal recognition of permanent part-time work as a legitimate form 
of employment. It is also necessary for tertiary institutions to continually appraise 
their education programs to cater for permanent part-time employees.(p. 9) 
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Tlu» h'tloral OovitMiniiit hm mvnWy lulopUMi many of tho KIrhy rvv^ 
o\]\\m (\ it loMh Into Its Priority On^*^ Young AuwtrftlU Ht nitogy lor young 
\HH)\)h\ i\ \v oltMuoMtH of this strato>iy iiro oinploynuMa irulnlng mul (nhim 
tlrui (ihn)u«»\ a jjystom of truinoo.^hlps), inconu? support and aiuillury sup- 
port scTvliVH. Whilo |)Poplo with (llsahllltlt\s will have tht» right of acwas to 
theso Inltlaiives; the ruruiliW clown of former spodallNl stM'vlci'H. toKother 
with tlu^ knMu\s.s of the H<)voriuuent to project this lis a '*(iuallty" program, 
there Is a diuiger tluit these people will "fall throiigh the cracks" In lt8 
Implementation. Equal op|H)rtunlty and afflruiatlve action programs will 
ne(*d to be vigilant to ensure that this dot»s not happen. 

A survey of luuidlaipped persons conducted by the Australian Bureau of 
Statistics (Cameron, 1982) Indicates that If we limit our study of labor forct> 
I)artlcipant8 to those handU^apped persons living In private housdiolds 
between the ages of 15 and (54, several observations can be made: 

(i) Handicapped persons represented 3»8 per cent of labor force 
participants, and their labor force participation rate was 39.5 
per cent, compared with 70. 1 per cent for all persons aged 15 to 
64 years. 

(11) The labor force participation rate of handicapped females was 
28.4 per cent ai\d of handicapped males, 49.3 per a^nt. 

(iii) The unemployment rate in 1981 of handicapped males was 
10.4 per cent compared with 4.8 per cent of all males in the 
labour force. For all handicapped persons, the unemployment 
rate was exactly twice that of the population in general. 

(iv) The highest level of unemployn>ent of handicapped persons 
was found among those who had mental disorders, respiratory 
disease and nervous system disease. 

(v) Those with a hearing loss, musculoskeletal disease and sight 
loss had the highest level of employment amongst those handi- 
capped. 

(vi) Nine out of ten handicapped persons reported that they had 
difficulty in fmding work. 

(vii) While job availability was the main concern, the most fre- 
quently mentioned problems related to the need for modifica- 
tion in the work place or work time. 

(viii) A higher proportion of handicapped persons worked part-time 
than the general population; 26.6 per cent compared with 16.0 
per cent. 

Participation of handicapped persons in 
transition education programs 

The ABS Survey indicated that, compared with all school children, 
proportionally fewer handicapped children attending school were enrolled 
at the secondary level, suggesting that many handicapped students eitherdo 
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m\ mivU or do not phuhmmI wry far (hroiiMli mntuulury h( |iiK)llnrt 

It uImo ri»v(nUo(l t hat \rr mw of huiulieapiHHl ptTsonu Ifi to il\ yvmn 
ofWv Imd poKlmuDiulary h(*Iuk)1 (|uullfl<*n(lonH (xmipanHl wlih ;I7.7 pt-r iviM 
of tlu» Kfiu»ral population. Of iho handiaij)p(Hl |>opuluUon .villi posistH^Mi 
dary sduK)! quallflnalons, 12.0 por iviw \\vM a (rude or appriMUImship 
quallfindion, 11. U por ivni a ivr'^ 'aU» or u diploma, and M l imt (vrd a 
bachelor (logn»o or h|>{tior (inallflrallon, (Hunpared with lli. l ptT {vui, \i\ 7 
por tvnt and n.;] por cvnt of tho M<'tu'ral population rosiMHllvdy. Uwk of 
(juallflcallonH \vm most ovldt»nt ir\ tho imv ran^(» of in to 24 ytnun. 

I'loarly, handicapped people of all wfivn cannot be said to have r(Nisonabl(» 
equality of eduuiilonal aetvss and oppor (unity. This Ls partlctilarly critical, 
for ABS data Indicate that in 1985 fK^rsonn who have po8tiie(X)ndary fichcx)! 
qiialiflcaiiorvs had an un(Mnploynier\t rate of only 5.4 per tvnt, whereas thos«» 
who did not reach the hl^licst level of sea)ndary school education hud an 
unentployn\ei\t rate of 12.0 per cent, more than double the first *iroup. 

Employer nreptivitu (if iwrkers unth (iimbilitivs 

A 1980 study (LX»partn\ent of Emp ^ mul Induatrlal Uelaiions) 
Indicates a difference betweer\ the rea»puvity patterns of en\ployers who 
employ blue (x)llar workers mui thOvse ^'mployinrt white collar workers. An 
exanunation of Fig. 1 shows that at the centre of the bell curve I he ntujority of 
employers in the blue collar occupations are unaware of i)eople with disabili- 
ties. They have never been approachfxl and have never given disabled 
people any consideration. Tbwards the F^MuiJatheticend of the axis is found a 
minority of employers employing disabled people. The curve is skewed 
towards the unfavourable end where wo find employers stating that their 
company offers no opportunity for employment of disabled people. 
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•never thought 
of it 'no one 

ever approached 



yet good will. 
*I don't believe 
I can but I am 
willing to listen. 
•Show me how 



*no opportunity 



•impossible here 



FAVOURABLE 



UNFAVOURABLE 



Figure 1: Attitudes of potential employers of disabled people 
in blue collar employment 
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0\\ \\w n\\m U\m\ v. find \\u nu vt* ih f'.Kt'Wtnl tuwurcti i\w fuvoiinU 




KA\(J| 'li AIiLK 1 'NFAVDI'HAHI K 



Figure 2: Attiiudos of poteMUial oinployi^ns r)f disa^jlKi poopit^ 
III white* mllar cMnphiyiticnt 

There were seveuU factors whidi dotennined whether companies 
employed disabled people, li\ smaller a)mpanies the imjMHus came from the 
general manager or was made possible by his sympathetic attitudes, hi larger 
companies the origin of employing disabled people was less evident, but 
reference is made to: 

(i) past traditions of eaipioying disabled people. 

(U) overseas connections where parent companies found disabled 
people satisfactory' employers. 

(iii) the influence of the personnel manager who had experience in 
other companies where the practice existed. 

(iv) the presence of executives with enthusiasm and a social con- 
science. 

(v) a personal history of a disabled person in a manager's family. 
Companies that did not employ disabled people were: 

(i) those that were Involved in sales rather than manufacturing. 

(ii) all those, irrespective of size, that had not been approached by 
anyone they recognised as a disabled person. 
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high nmmuU iU^Mif^rHy» ur witirh ftitvd fir^rft^ ovt^wu^ t< uij^t^ii 
(ion 

A mvni mu\) of r aiploy^r nuvptiviiy U\ turinu uiti^llt ttiuiliy ili^^ahKHl 

• m\ tthllUy tu intt-nut with oih^iti 
• « jHmiUve work aitiuut*^ 

Umt ln\|K>rtmU dmrmteristitis 

• jmwsslon of funnal qouliftciitlium 

• fHDM'ntiiil for promiHion 

• ability to a wrift<n» it*fit 

Jabs Identified In mnuHHitivc* employment bm\{ Huitnl^lt* for ihi?i 
tKjpulatlon Indud^HiMwfenlnM, lulwlnii, pui*klnM. prtxt^ss work»*r. donu^ntlc 
and industrial cUnuUn#( and kitchi^n hiuuls. 

Alttmattv€§ to cump^titiiMif employment 

From the ttl)uve anaJysls It l« prudent to ussunu>, at lt^a,Hi in tin* nuHliunv 
term future, that alternatives to (X)nuHHitive emjiJoyment will W net ejiitary 
for .some youiiM jMH^ple. iiuliKlinrt a prutM)rt4«n who have dlinibilities, It may 
\n> necesi^ry to mieflne the concept of work so that fontuH of ui ij^Hld em ploy « 
rnent are reoogixised as Ix^Uyj legitimate fomm of activity which aid In the 
development of an a<Jult identity and lead to effMlve immunity pcirt lcipa* 
tion, Of course this l»sue Is linked to how far society b willing to go In 
providing ade<iuate Inmme support mechanisms so timt those unable U) find 
paW employrnent are able to live with dignity. 

The need for training people with disabilities In Interpersonal, social and 
recreational skills Is also highly relevant. As with mainstreamlng at the 
school level, much work needi to be done in supportbig people with disabili- 
ties so that they are not simply IN the community, but are OP the commu- 
nity. The achievement of effective Integration will depend upon skill 
building, the development of support networks and a more accepting com- 
munity. Obviously these factors ;ire highly interdependent. 

Support, tncenttv€s and dUincenttveB to competitive employment 

While income support mechanisms such as disability pensions, shel- 
tered employment allowaroes travel concessions, tree or subsidized health 
care and parent allowances provide a safety net for many handicapped 
people, they are also a powerful disincentive to competitive employment, or 
even sheltered employment, particularly if wages earned in competitive 
employment are lower than the combined social security benefits. Govern- 
ments In Australia have been unwilling or unable to break this nextis, 
preferring to have the threshold of earned income above which social secu- 
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rMy i^nit^fiii* mt^ wlitulmwii low Vm \\m hml lU^^ i\^W\mni^ ^ttt^a trf 

UuvtUivr^^Mnin^iluyi^rti lit ilu^ furiu uf fibular) tei4h^iHl»t^i4 ^rt* ujk h tu^liU!**^, 
mil U\m Hr*^ iimiiy drntuniMUtHt rm'^ in iht^ fth**^ *4 the (*iuiuiumwt^alth 

i)t lUss^bM t*t^i)plt^» but UmtHf tu Mltiw an m\ml opjMirtunity miU affirma- 
ttvi^ mm\ jMuy insit<-a<i In Npw Souih Waks thi^rt^ U an Ott\iv of th^ 
IHriHior i)f t^tjuttl OpiM)rtuniiy in hililit^ I'ntployin^iu who n^iifiansiibl^ fur 
t^nnurum ttiat mw»aHf*twr»t plani ri*garilu»ii Wm^ f*m|4oytnt^nt of warwn and 
nunoriiy gruu|m ari* lubmltted by Urjiartnirnfii and authoritJi^ (indiidUtil 
Univ^r»lt m^d ColU*jtt*» of Ad van wl Kiluoition) Ttw plam arf ftn^k*w«*d U) 
i*r\i*vm* that ihi^y mlt^quaie in ttuKt*ption aiuJ iniplenit^ntatlon Thl« 
?$yst<*n\ li» now iH'lnn ^xttMidt*i! to nmnagtMuent plans for jHwrn^ with |*hyai^ 
r«U and Init^Utntual dl?iabllitle» Kach NSW govi^nutuMU dt^^wtfuf^ra ha» 
i^iabli^h^Hl an i^qml op|M)rtunlty office, m have nuui^y (t)riK)ratk3n» U\ i\w 
j>rlvatt* fi4nu>r 

ViHii ti%\ \SMW St^rviu^ has a jMillcy of tniu^U t^ntploytu^nt opportu^ 
nity for dlmibltnl workt^r?*. antJ n\mit^ platvnu*nt offtctrs «»xamln<? th^ir m^tnis 
and take* follow up aclion It \m alio Iniilat^ni a irtAky of afllnnative action lo 
miH dlsablt*tl i^^nions In miirlnM ix^nnaiunu i-nploymeni in govenummt 
jobi* 

(JonUnuiiy and Coordtnatton 

Th<* most m*rlous d«*fldt»ndes which bcHk^vIl the dcllv«*r>* of »cTvk^ to 
haitdicupfHHl jHH)ple are the lack of eorulnuiiy of sc^rv ic^s through the various 
stiigi*8 of a f)erson*s life and the lack of a> ordination between the agendes 
and professionals whld) deliver these services. The handicapped person 
and'^or his/her parents so often face a bewildering array of services, both 
government and nongovernment, many of whlcJi seem to be competing for a 
"part" of the person with a disability. The oonsun\er Is either faced on one 
hand by debilitating rivalry between agendes or by complete apathy or 
obstructionism on the other. Tbo seldom Is there a person or an agency which 
wUI undertake the responsibility of planning and supervising a oo ordlnated 
plan of action. Some organisations providing services to people with severe 
disabilities provide this type of organization, but It is often in a segregated, 
self-contained, institutional type setting. The challenge of effective commu- 
nity integration is the coordination of services at the generic level. 

Farent and community Involvement in transition programB 

One of the features of an adult image is independence from one's 
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^tMm\ Wtutt* Urn u r*tiMr» fur iw**tui>. it i^niiut^rly imm\ fi# 
iHiiei^ mih duMmt who \^ft^ Um^iwrn*^^ H Mftnt ^ i^iiiiiftihkrji^HMi ftyr 

trftt^f i III |)rir*|i4ml III i*4W|it itnH4|i hmut*^ t r trtht^r rt^^i^iiritiy ^Urrti^uvr^ »mi 

nifft^rrnt mtx^v ikiw^f^ry ur|{4itW4t|t»iM>i, ^ iiulkuml ^tnw^. t^nm 
nuifiuy tiftrn ttwiihimi m r*4r 

Otw of the miiit srmm dttfl^ir^fuit*^ m ih^ [mvmm nf tmmiMv^ 

t«^h«*r» Miiriy dt\hm^ ^ i>rkuiit with »4^tintkry ttuOtKUi wuh ai*4hiil 
ttei hiivi* pfUy hfiitl tm^c>r tminlnii for ^U^mtnuiry d^twiM^ 

T>»i\«iiional pru^nm m\mr^ ih^ involvt^mttni erf p*^mmnt*l tnm 4a ^ 
mtom* mui\ m t^riiao* tnlumtkm (i^fpeci^Uy itwmumty ix^ttt^ , 
employ rwnl , mM mtvicm mui henltli lit nmny at»«^ thi^ primtttwl i 
not bw(\ iminfd to work ctHiprmiKHy towuMi thi? oitnmoit imr 
goatei. TtK) altw. pmfe^kmals from t^nch of ih«^ ?i^or« ha\*^ tm m 
specific training in tliaaliillty teu^ Sulwu^cjui^nt in strMif tminiivi pn^t ^ > 
ai^ usually pmvlded by * in h<>u8^" st^ffwiHi do ncit prnvW^ 
ftlve peniiealve m^ulmJ 

Currently In Australia this que^km teaddr»rd in a pirn* mi*al fajshkin, 
if at all Pnsgrams are tmerftlrMt whii-h are ctmsonant with I'onti^nitiQniry 
philo«oj)hN and ct>mumer (kmands. hui ih^r^ i» a mtkm ihortiall in 
ad^uately inained staff to Implement the prognuns effwively 

KeBeareh and evaluation 

It i$ a truism that the life blood and vitality of a human amit^ is the 
degree to whldi the prattitioneni diaUen»e the effectivene** of titat ser\1ci^. 
The commitment to research and evaluation ^tnmsitbn programs is imtm- 
tunately fairly desultory and fragmented. WhUe in the Australian scene 
there are padcets of wterprlsing work being conducted, these efJorta remain 
Isolated and uncocNtlinated. Ghren the geographical problems inherent in a 
large continent with a relatively small pofmlatlon (IS milUons). there is a 
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pressing need for a coordinated research effort as recommended in the report 

N(nv Directiom. 

CuiToraly, Australia is producing too few people who can provide chal- 
lon^tiiig leadership, both at the research and service deliver^' levels. 'I'he thin 
veneer of coiopetence of policy planners who have not had the opportunity 
to undertalc<^ rigorous studies of the theory and practice of transitional 
progra^ns can k ad i:o the acceptana^ of glib solutions to complex problems. 
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CHAPTER THREE 



Transitional Program Strategies 

Introduction 

This Chapter makes recommendations which should facilitate the pro- 
gress of a person with disabilities from the find! years of schooling, through a 
tertiary stage of training to the goals of achieving adult status and effective 
integration into the community. In terms of a systems model of transition 
(Parmenter & Fraser, 1980) the processes of t ransition are addressed at each 
of its stages. 

At the school level 

Acceptance of responsibility 

One of the most critical issues is that the school system must accept its 
responsibilities for contributing to the transitional stage of the lives of young 
people with disabilities. There needs to be an awareness of this responsibility 
at an early stage of the educational process so that the child with the 
disability, his/her parents and teachers are oriented to the future needs and 
desires of the child. This awareness will have direct effects upon the curriai- 
lum and subtle o^^i'octs upon the psychological and social development of that 
chUd. 

In many cases the responsibility of providing transitional programs has 
been left to special schools and classes. These have been developed in an od 
hoc manner, often with little support or encouragement from central educa- 
tional administrations. While there have been many innovative programs 
developed, there has been no coherent attack on the problem, and no 
consistent evaluation of what is being practised. 

Problems in mainstreamed settings 

The greatest deficiency in the area is in regular schools where students 
with disabilities are being mainstreamed. In those regular schools where 
special classes have been established there is usually a high turnover in staff 
with a consequent lack of continuity of programming. Where the students 
with disabilities attend regular classes they are often disadvantaged, because 
their teachers are ill-prepared to meet their transitional needs. These schools 
often lack the physical resources to implement effective programs, and/or 
they lack skilled advisers who can help them redirect existing under-utilized 
resources. 

Programs in regular high schools that have a good record in meeting the 
transition needs of students with disabilities usually have the following 
characteristics: 

(i) An energetic, well-trained and woU-informed teacher takes 
responsibility for coordinating the program. This teacher is able 
to build a good rapport with other members of staff. 



(ii) The school principal is committed to the program and provides 
moral and practical support to the coordinating teacher. 

(iii) The coordinator is acceptcu as an executive member of staff, 

(iv) The coordinator is able to foster community relationships— e.g. 
with other service organizations, employers and community 
grouf)S. 

An example of a highly regarded program is Daramalan College, a high 
school in the Australian Capital Tferritory. 

Cwriculum development 

Insufficient attention has been given by educational systems to the 
development of adequate curricula. All too often the older child with learn- 
ing problems is forced to follow curricula designed for students who are 
prepai'ing for an academic career For the student with disabilities that result 
from intellectual impaiiments the curricula shorJd be functionally based, 
reflecting the skills that are required for effective community adjustment. 
Research indicates that there should be an emphasis upon communication, 
social and interpersonal skills. 

With more effective service delivery policies cuiTiculum development 
can proceed on a mutual basis across a number of schools or educational 
regions. There are a significant number of well-researched curriculum 
models and materials avaUable for this stage fe.g. Brolin, 1982; Wilcox & 
Bellamy, 1982), but schools are often slow to adopt them. One of the reasons 
is the inadequate level of in-service training available for teachers who work 
at this stage. In Australia there has been a significant reduction in the 
amount spent on personnel development, despite there being a philosophi- 
cal commitment to demanding initiatives such as Integration programs and 
to education for those with severe disabilities. Consequently, this has placed 
enormous strains upon schools and teachers. 

Delivery of programs 

Programs designed to facilitate community adjustment are at times best 
carried out in community settings. This is being moreasingly recognized by 
special and regular schools. However, there is r.oi a miiversal acceptance of 
this principle as some teadiers and administrators view off-school programs 
with some skepticism, feeling that "real" education must take place in 
classrooms. Nevertheless, there needs to be a rational approach to the 
delivery of programs, based upon a clear understanding of the principles of 
learning. Many skills require systematic training. For instance, Close et al 
(1985) point out. 

Classroom instruction provides teachers with the opportunity to present rules 
and examples dearly, to provide students with practice on the response chains 
associated with each rule, and to offerstudents corrective feedback. The provision 
of such instruction in the community is often limited by staff and resource con- 
straints and by the uncontroUed vocabulary that accompanies real-world settings 



This does not deny the need, however, for programs to be practised in 
community settings once acquisition of the skills has been accomplished. It is 
often not recognized by teachers that many students with disabilities do not 
learn complex independent living skills by simply being exposed to situa- 
tions. This is also one of the dangers of unstructured work experience or 
work study programs. 

Developmmt of individual transition plans 

Many problems inherent in this stage of the transition process can be 
lessened by adequate planning for each student. Individual transition plans, 
drawn up in the early secondary school years can assist in the provision of 
effective programs to meet current and future needs of the student. Obvi- 
ously these would need to be regularly reviewed so that strategies can be 
modified. Overall goals may also need to be modified so that students are not 
tracked into inappropriate programs. Prediction of ultimate outcomes for 
these students is a particularly hazardous exercise. These plans need to 
involve the student, the parents and the various personnel who are responsi- 
ble for programs, including people outside the school system who may be 
involved in later stages of the transition process. 

In summary, the following strategies are recommended: 

(i) Education systems should develop policies which explicitly 
state the contribution that the system will make to assist young 
people with disabilities make the transition from school to work 
and adult life. 

(ii) Secondary schools should be provided with sufficient resources, 
including specially trained teachers, to meet the transitional 
needs of students with disabilities. 

(iii) Curriculum units should be established to help schools translate 
research programs into practice. Tfeams of resource personnel 
who are involved in action-based research programs should be 
employed to assist in this process. 

(iv) Senior secondary school programs should be community refer- 
enced, both in the sense of what is taught but also where it is 
taught. 

(v) Individual transition plans should be established for each stu- 
dent. These must be regularly reviewed and programs adjusted 
as indicated. The plans should be drawn up by school staff and 
personnel fi^om those services to which the student may pro- 
ceed after schooling. 

The tertiary level of training 

At this stage the young person with disabilities needs to have available 
an array of options which may include: 

(i) postschool education in a regular tertiary education facility, 
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(11) postscha)! training In u spcrilallzod facility, 

(Hi) plmxnnont In job with or without part-time training or support, 

(Iv) pl;KiMUorU- in a sheltered workshop, 

(v) pluivinent in an adult training centre. 

Irrfvspectlvo ol" what ciiolco Is nmde, this stage should be a natural 
progre;iSion from Mio school level. 

Po5^^T '/oo/, rdumtlon in a regular Urriiary education J acility 

For U uxsi' vUdents with a physical or sensory disability, tertiary facilities 
such as roinuiunity colleges, colleges of advanced education and universities 
are incroa:.ingly making adaptations to provide physical accxjss and, to a 
Icrsc:* extent, access to the curricuhim. For those who have disabilities 
which affect learning the picture Is not as bright. However, depending upon 
the level of the disability adaptations can be made in the regular tertiary 
facilities. For example, in the State of New South Wales special consultants 
are employed in the community colleges to provide tutorial assistance to 
students with a disability and to regular staff who may teach the students. In 
other cases special classes are established or even special units within a 
college (e.g. Gordon Tbchnical College at Geelong, Victoria). 
Post-school training in a specialized facility 

A unique Australian development has been the establishment of work 
preparation programs for young people with mild intellectual disabilities. 
Two pilot programs were established in 1973/4; and there are now seven. 
The explicit goal of these programs is to prepare these people for competitive 
employment, although associated social and interpersonal skills trainir\g is 
also provided. Placement rates have been in the order of 65 per cent, but 
there is evidence that lack of long-term support has led to poorer job 
retention rates. 

Aided by a university research and program development project there 
have been some significant spin-offs from this relatively small number of 
programs: 

For instance, 

(i) Commuruty colleges have adopted curriculum materials and 
instructional technologies developed in the work preparation 
programs. 

(ii) Similarly, sheltered workshops have begun to model some of 
their practices on the work preparation model. 

(iii) The work preparation programs* utilization of a variety of train- 
ing structures— i.e. work enclaves, work crews, job on-site 
training, has been followed by other transitional programs. 

(iv) The practice of program accountability used by the work prepa- 
ration programs is having a direct effect upon other transition 
programs. 
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Phmmmt in a job with or wUhiuU parHime tm inino or support 

Thoro Imvo boon some novornmonl iMltliitlves In Job plucxjinent pro- 
grams. For oxainplo, tho Federal De[)art inont of Employment and Industrial 
Relations (DEIH) established In the International Year of Disabled Persons an 
•'Open KDployment Strategy." It provides asslstana^ In at leiwt three ways: 
(1) The provision of sfmclallst staff such as the Disabled F\^rson's 

Ofna?r tuul employment a)Unsellors In Employment Offi(X}s, 
(li) A Labor Force Program for disabled people, and 
(111) Special programs to generally assist youth entering the 
w rkforce. 

Within the Labor Force Program for the Disabled, DEIR has established 
several efforts. Work preparation programs are conducted on a fee-for- 
servlce basis by community -based agencies. These programs, of which there 
are currently 15, provide a structured program of assessment, vocational 
evaluation, vocational and related training, job seardi, placement and fol- 
low-up. 

Subsidized employment and apprenticeships in which employers 
are paid a wage subsidy and employees are paid at least the minimum wage. 
The subsidy period varies according to the skill level of the job, with a 
minimum period of 20 weeks and a maximum of 52 weeks. Employers may 
also be reimbursed up to $2,000 for modifications to the work place or 
purchase of equipment essential to enable employment to proceed. 

Formal training is available to persons formally assessed as disabled 
who wish to undertake a vocationally oriented course in a field where they 
are likely to gain employment on graduation. Trainees are paid unemploy- 
ment benefits plus a training allowance. Course fees and essential equipment 
up to a maximum of $375 per year are provided. 

Retraining through the above listed programs is considered for 
employed disabled persons who are at risk of unemployment or are forced to 
change their jobs because of a disability. 

At the state government and private sector level similar initiatives are 
underway. Examples which will be briefly described later are Active Job 
Services, and Project Employment, both of which help place people with 
disabilities in employment. In the case of the latter program the young 
person is provided with support to help him/her maintain the job. 
Pl€U)errwnt in a sheltered workshop, either for training or permanently 

One of the recommendations of the Handicapped Persons Program 
Review is that the role of sheltered employment be reconsidered. In Austra- 
lia it may be said that sheltered workshops have an * identity crisis/' On one 
hand they are expected to be training institutions, and yet on the other, they 
are expected to be viable businesses. Their training role has been untenable 
because there are very few people with the necessary skills to conduct 
training programs and, as pointed out earlier, there are no plans or policies 
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fonnuliiUKi 1.0 act vip this training. What l8 gonemlly the cuao Is thut omploy 
eoa with dlsnbllltlos tire alloaitecl to Jobs whlcli thoy cm cummUjj porfonn. 
Consequently very few Improve their skills, onubllnfi progression to more 
complex typt^s of Jobs, 

Obviously there Is u pluw foi' sheltered employment for certain people 
with severe disabilities but. at present, thj rnt\^orlty of sheltered workshop 
employees In Australia have only mUd disabilities. These, and those with 
physical disabilities, may bo better placed in alternative forms of employ- 
ment, either competitive or supported. Work cooperatives may be another 
avenue. 

In the case of those with severe disabilities the Bcnchwork Model of the 
Specialized Training Program, initiated by Bellamy and colleagues at the 
University of Oregon, has demonstrated that severely Intellectually handi- 
capped people can be taught to be productive. What has yet to be demon- 
strated Is that the program can be replicated widely In "natural" settings 
and in countries with different social service provisions from the USA. 
Observations of a replication project In Australia Indicate the following 
problems: 

(I) There is a very small pool of personnel with the training skills 
necessary to teach these people. 

(II) The intensity of the training program can quickly lead to staff 
stress and subsequent "bum-out." 

(lii) There is a heavy reliance upon non-disabled employees to main- 
tain contracts. 

(iv) The program requii^s a higher level of financial support ttian 
those far less severely h? i ilcapped people-a political decision 
Is required to redress thus situation. 

However, one spin-off of such a program is that training is not viewed 
with as much derision and skepticism as it was formerly. A further strength of 
this demonstration project is its emphasis upon good business practices. 
Many sheltered workshops have not operated as efficient businesses with the 
result that profits are very low. This obviously affects the level of wages that 
are paid to employees. 

One of the reasons sheltered workshops have been in a predicament Is 
that there has not been an intermediary stage between school a.nd work. 
Therefore, if more adequate transition programs are implemented sheltered 
workshops should be able to concentrate more upon production. This should 
lead to their being able to pay more equitable wages than is currently the 
case. Obviously there will still need to be a training element in their opera- 
tion, as there is in industries generally. Unlike industries which employ only 
nondisabled people, they have been expected to provide all the training 
including, in many cases, community living programs. It is not surprising, 
tixen, that their track record has been fairly poor considering the impossible 
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taak ( hut Ih sot for Uumu. 

Plammmt In aduH Iraining (umiw(/VW) 

These (iHiln»H, formerly knowi^ m m*tlvlty therapy ctMitros, were inltl- 
ated In the AMStrallan nmw In the early 70'h to ciitor for thoao peof)lo whoso 
dIsabllltleH were so severe that they could not be employed In a sheltered 
workshop. Initially there wius a suMM<^Htlon that with suitable personal and 
social development programs they would become * 'ready" for employment. 
As was pointed out earller» the flaw In this model Is that these skills are not 
pre-requlsltcs for vocational skills. This Is In line with the finding by Halpern 
(1985) that the relationship between vocational imd cx)mmunlty living skills 
Is quite low. 

There Is no question that many people with severe disabilities require 
extensive skills development In these areas, as they do In the vocational 
sphere. However, the question needs to be asked as to where this training Is 
provided, and by whom? As is the ca<?e of those proceeding directly from 
school to sheltea*d employment^ there is currently no provision for a tertiary 
stage of education for this group. In a number of ATC's in New South Wales 
parents are paying substantial fees for their adolescent/adult handicapped 
children to attend. And this Is in a country where traditional tertiary educa- 
tion isjree! 

The Handicapped Persons Programs Review recommends that the train- 
ing role of ATC's be assumed by community or technical colleges. In Austra- 
lia a number of states also provide a service known as Adult Education which 
runs parallel to the community colleges. The basic difference Is that the latter 
can provide courses leading to a credential, usually In a trade. Boards of 
Adult Education conduct evening colleges which cater more for leisure and 
hobby-type activities. 

A good argument can be mounted for a mbc of vocational and community 
living skills programs for people with severe disabilities. Owing to the longer 
time required to train to criterion, It Is unrealistic to consider that community 
living skills training can be accomplished exclusively after working hours. 
The main consideration Is that It Is not to be assumed that either is a pre- 
requisite to the other. The catalogue of activities approach can help to ensure 
that an Integrated program Is devised. 

In summary, the following strategies are recommended: 

(I) All young people with disabilities should have access to 
generic tertiary level educational facilities. 

(II) Curricula and programs in these facilities should be developed 
to meet the individual needs of these young people. 

(Hi) These programs should build upon earlier work. Therefore 
there ought to be a continuation of the individual transition 
plan. 
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(iv) ltocurrer\t udult education progrunis ixw required to rt^truin 
j)eople (is their needs change throughout their lives. 

(v) Person lel working In generic tertiary facilities require training 
In ways they am help young j)eople with dlsabllitleh, 

(vl) Training courses for personnel working In apoclallzed facilities 
Is lUso required. 

(vll) While personal, Interpersonal and social skills ma/y be unre- 
lated to specific voaUlonol skills, they nevertheless may affect 
whether a person gets and holds a Job In cx)un)etltlve employ- 
ment. As they are thus more cwequlsltes than prerequisites to 
effective employment they should rea^lve equal attention In 
transition programs at this level, 

(vill) Wherever appropriate, skills learned should be practised In 
natural environments. 

Community living and vocational placement 

While these could be construed as the outputs or prod icui of the system 
of transition it is suggested that they are still part of the process towards 
effective conununity acUustment. A key issue to be considered is the need 
for some form of ongoing support for many people who have disabilities, In 
both the community living and vocational areas. What is required is a 
service system that will provide this support. Lakin and Bruinlnks (1985) 
define a service system as follows: 

... Its components (agencies and people) are Interrelated » Interdependent » and 
coordinated to form a unified whole, they are governed by a common overriding 
principle, and they operate In service of a single purpose (p. 276). 

They then go to outline a number of steps that are critical to the 
establishment of a service system. 

(i) Development of a means of obtaining and allocating funding so 
that programmatic issues rather than financial issues determine 
clients' placement in the system. 

(ii) Establishment of a plan for increasing the sense of shared pur- 
pose and programmatic direction across individual elements of 
the system through persormel development procedures.* 

(iii) Provision of active habilitation for clients, including a single set 
of goals, a unified training program, and standard assessment 
regardless of the number of different system components with 
which they have contact. 

(iv) Supporting case management that is based on and aggressively 
promotes the purpose and direction of the system. 

(v) Establishment of a method of systematic and recurrent evalua- 
tion of clients, providers, services, and cuts across the entire 
system, with a commitment to use those data for modifying 
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mvUv Ivory. 

In mkliilon to providing lornuU lu'lworkH Hvrwkv HynUm, n^^twch 
\m IrullcattMl Ww iTlt lrul iin|H)rtaiU'^» of informal tv ,>|H)rt nt'l works for voca- 
llonul HnrtvHH(Konmn A KooHul. UW4)un(l for huI* ♦factory conununlly llvinu 
(Kiuifinan* 10H4) A crltrrloMofsu<n*s.sfnl conuruinllyntljimlment frequently 
overl(M)ke(l hy profeHHlotuilHlnvijIvt^d iij tlu^fornml serviiVHyHliMu In thelevd 
of Hatlsfudlon a pernon w||h a (ilnaDilily feels about hlH/her life. For InHlanct^, 
an iHHUe to lu» reauirilecl witldn tla* (lUOHtlon of whether a person should 
protved to eompetitivt* or sheltered enu)loynient, \$ that of Iriendship net* 
works. Kaufiaan (1IW4) In her stutly of friiMulshi|). i'0|)inrt systems imd 
(\)nununlty adJustnuMU of nu?ntally retarded adults suggests that while 
tx)nii)etitive eniploynu»nt earrles higher pn^stiKe for some people, for others a 
workshop is nuire fund ional for formit\fi reci{)rocal friendshi|)s and romantic 
attadunents. Of course if eonipetitive employment is not offered as on option 
Individuals will ml have the o|)|)ortunity to nuike a choia?, 

Formal servitv systems can be designed to supiwrt and promote natu- 
rally occurii\g social networks, particularly the family. The lmf>ortanoe of a 
social and interpersonal network for sucwsijful community participation Is 
well docun\ented (e.g. O'Connor, 108;j; Hal|)em, 1985). Not only are social 
networks considered important In terms of quality of life, but they also play a 
role as a buffer tigainst stressful life events. For instance, Halt)em defines 
social and Interiwrsonal networks as including: 

. . . mi^or (Unu^nsions of huiuan relationships such m daily mmmunlcutlon. solf 
osloom, family supjK3rl, rmollonul matur *v, friendship und intimate relationships 
(p. 481). 

In order to foster natural social networks the following strategies are 
recommended: 

(i) There shouki be an emphasis upon a movement from profes- 
sional to family /friendship/community networks. This is seen as 
a way of reducing the often occurring one-way **dependency'' 
relationships that commonly exist between service providers 
and service recipients. 

(ii) Develop an individnal's skills to understand, effectively partici- 
pate in, and expand p^:^rsonal and social networks. 

(iii) Develop in parxnts, an other family members, an understand- 
ing and appre iatioit the individual's changing status during 
the transition to adult life (i.e. transfer of decision making, 
responsibility). 

(iv) Implement staff training to (a) develop a knowledge and under- 
standing of the importance of family and friendship networks, 
and (b) develop sldlls to utilize, foster, and maintain the social 
networks relevant or important to an individual. 

'e.g. the use of individual transition plans. 
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(v) Prt)vitl^^ mivomu^s y^\m^ wc^^mmy wul mmi in tlu^ tlt^vnUip 
\\\m\ in st^lf mlv(H*i4fy progrunm which hi^lp (he^ iiulivuliiul to 

(vi) V\\\\'M^ ftilly g<:^nMri(MX)iiuuunlty rmmnvN ihut yuunH l^MipIr* 
with dls«blllUt>» urt) vwlhle In the miunnmlty, Thin eiluraUni iht» 
nuMulH^rn of iht» mninumiiy who tuMDin*' niort* uwure of itw 
Hodul mul |H*m>nul mnilN of ihoHe jmh^jiIi^ 

In iho mui of vocational pluiiMiuiU ui Itnust thrift* strati»Mi<*H rvWvm\t [ 
(u) mnUlng job opiH^rtunttieN, (h) ot)tuiniMX u Job, mui (e) ki^opioM u job, 

Cmitittupb apiHninniiim 

This is larMt^ly in the hands of Fetlt»ral Movenut^ent nuuTo tHt)non\lc 
polidos and the health of ir»lt'rr»atlonal cYnuniem*. However, iriitiaiives 
whldi can ameliorate the |)08itlon for dinmlvantaKiHi groups include; 
(I) Affirmative action and equal opi^ortunitieji legislation mw to 
l)^ the way furwani for Australian ct^ndJtlona. Ah Indiaaed 
earlier, the Quota system \\m b(*en examincxl and found to have 
serious deficiencies, 
(li) Inanulves to employers sucli as time limited wage subsidies, an 
extension of the Commonwealtli Rehabllimtion Servla* (CliS) 
Wbrk Therapy scheme and tax incentives to fadlliate 8upiK)rl 
according to need are strategies wtudt wuld enhmtce job omnyr 
tunitles for people with disabilities, 
(ill) An advertising program ahould be targeted at union and 
employer groups to demonstrate the merits of employing people 
with disabilities, including those with severe disabilities, An 
associated employer and co-worker education program should 
be mounted to dispel myths and prejudices concerning the 
employabUity of people u 1th disabilities. 

(iv) WDrkplace modification » which is already a policy supported by 
CRS and the Federal Public Service Board, should be extended. 
TUx concessions for workplace modification and the supply of 
modified equipment should be considered by the Taxation 
Department. Special trairting positions and other work sup- 
ported op Jons should be explored. 

(v) Special initiatives by individuals or groups such as small bubi- 
ness loans, worker cooperation incentives* product-market 
development assustanoe and targeted community employment 
programs should be supported. 

Obtaining a job 

(i) Active placement programs including an extension of the current CES 
special placement officers and CRS vocational councillors. The on-site 
training schemes initiated by Osborne Park Work Preparation E^gram 
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mm^ wulMly Hih^i jflt' jtii> plrtivini^iu with tsiim^^^rt ^\mM h*^ tur^tnic**! m 
mm\t \H^\mMm\, inMjority of whom hnvi^ 

iiuiti (Ufii«bi|iiii^t» 

(ii) K()tti'ifle job training (iru^mni^ rt»quirt* ttifiJiolklatioii and eiipaiision. 
T\\m^ invlmU"^ work pn^jwutiiiii prt»gfaiu^. uiui viuaUiMml tuijm*^ m\ 

(iii) Vol \hm' with |>hyKiiiU ttii^hiliiit^s tht^rt^ nt^^Us lo Ih^ an t^xpnimion of 
mwm to tr»n8iH>rt and a pruviaion of aittMulant tm^ at tht^ wnrk j4a<^, 

(iv) Tht^rt* nmis to a nilnimtoitiun tif flnandal and wt^lfam dininu^ruiveg 
by a thwiga m U^gialation which affects U\mw mmimrnxw jirograins 
An improvt^nwiu li^ ^mm U) health b^ni^flls v^hmx In iiimjjetitivi? 
t*niploymt»nt would rt^niovi^ 4 n\<\Jor dWnt^ntivi* 

(v) Pmui and fwtiUy e<luc«ition Is rt^iuiml to (t)mbat thf '*jtt^njiion'* syn' 
dronu* prevalent in the Australlart ^mm of dlaii\cf»ntivc^s» 
pa«?nt$, and many dlimbled people themselves, mi littie poli\t In getting 
a Job when they are often better off financially by staying on an Invalid 
pi»n«lon or unemployment n^llef, Tl\ese programs should commence 
early In the tranniilon pmct*im arul \w Integrated UUo the Individual 
trmtsitlon plan, 

(I) Effective jKJStplacenietu support may provided by an evpansjon of 
scliemes »uch a$ the 0 morUh follow up provlde<l by Cf<S programs; 
encouragement of peer support and employer support schemes; on the 
Job training; placement agency follow up; and Involvement of employer 
groups In promoting the concept. 

(II) A provision for reairrent retraining and upgrading of skills by commu- 
nity colleges and other tertiary education facilities, 

(III) On going CO worker at\d employer education scltemes, 

■IV) Participation in a defined career structure supported by offices of equal 
opportunity. 

(v) Pi .s' ^n of au»>cr couawlling by |x*rsonnel departments in worker *8 
org.-'ii>; Uon. 
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OHAPTIR POUR 

(*«nirliiiiltiiiii 

The nirrviu tMUj»lm?*ii» mi^m^ ^-^v ^ "^^ t* f^ru^nuim h uhvitaijjly a 
rt^flmliunofthi^awmrn* r iu i a, lauunly fur ytnjih whu 

ftft^ lmiu1itM|*|HHl wim a iu - a M ^ , t 4^ M v Hjh griuMiUty in u ii i?* 

iht^ prtAil^iu in l^irg** \m\ it^i»t6 with tuliKaiionul iuuj uth^r f»4*rviiv^ jsy^iti^um 
aittniur1iyounMf'ri»ti4>iiM)nh< U liv» ^ ^ .^.^ i . auunin it?i imu'.at^M M^\m 
mmi Mttfi iwly ujul fur nmiiy yi^un^ i rH>|.. with clitMiliiliri»*?s th« if t^l nit*n 
t4ry mMi junior JitntMuUiry t^huution hits ntil HjnijUJtHl Wmw for Ik at^Otinn 
from ihi^ ltttt*r HtttHt*^ t)f the trwrniiion pnHi^fc^a 

While m>/Uv iir^\mi\i)m mmtU't \\\m the tUnelDjunent of a yonoM 
person** skill» uiul knowltHlM^* i» the prert>Hative uf tnliuntion aiUlioriiie^, for 
yoiii\H (MHjple with ditMihliltie^ an eurUer ^tart mmi bv nmtle to an inter^ 
ftgf n(>' apprtwf» IntludinK all mum i\m will eviuitnally Ih^ InvtJlvtHl in 
their trai^sitUm prtxvss, It In hen* that the suM«ei4itHi ion^if lmllvi<Uml 
trwwillon plan ha» relevaiuv. Thi^* (t)uKI tH» a vefilcle tfirotiuli which the 
Hector* make a a)nm»te ttiminitnient to their Involven^ent in tfils prtxvsii, 
leadinn to a more effective plaiuilng of rt*sourtt*s 

A cardinal factor 1$ the involvement of parents in thlis iihinnlng. Parents 
oft€n rt^celve little Infonnation or guidaniv wncrminM their duld'si ftitun* ll/e 
choices or» what l« t^ven worse » the lixfunnatlon they do re<x?lve i$ often 
Inappropriate, l^nts re<^ulnL» sympathetic assisumoe Ir^ the life long proc- 
ess of coming to grips with the fact that they have a child with a disability- 
yet a child who has the same rlglits and privileges of a nondlsabletl person. 

Active participation of the consumer in planning for their career choices 
is also mandatory to counter their feelings of n^Jection and their gradual 
acceptance of the negaUve assessments of those arovmd then*. A combina- 
tion of patrunbtlng attitudes on the part of jmrents, teachers, and nondls- 
abled peers so ofter^ llnuts their horizons. 

Although Integration programs have l)een in exlstenct? for a number of 
years, a critical examination needs to be made of their sutxx»ss. ptutlcularly 
as It relates to the way the adolescents feel about them. Tills is not to deny 
the philosophical correctness of Integration, but it Is meant to question 
whether the Implementation has been effective. Segregated programs were 
a result of the regular system's perceived inability to cope with children with 
disabilities. One wonders if anything h:is really changed! 

This leads to a questioning of the curriculum, instructior^al strategies and 
personnel preparation. The transition curriculum must recognize that it is 
impossible to separate personal and social needs from a capacity for work. 
While work does provide a social firamework around which a person can 
achieve a reasonable sense of personal satisfaction, too frequently the low 
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um% iMWfwl h)f \m\^ Willi ifehU«»«:J#-i^v*?f^ \hm m wwp^iiivt 

how rnHka mul tfWk\d^^ ^i** muwrtAni ^ how ^vtj imj^i ^ 
Af^l Hi tm\y youf^n |jiH)f4i> w«h tiiaiihUii ji^ti wUi mUwf iiwm to wiirk 
will ih4 li^ u^i^*U^^ wi*ik. ih** irwfiiiilui^ iwvMi? il^fH wiiM 

Wtmm Wh»i ii t^vui iw^^ tt^uirtm\it ^ ihm pi?miiMi**J (^rvji^mjut* do<s^i m 
mm fo lid Hinh tirio ttff?ii lo jjovifc^mfiwu jjtoimmi Kifl^iiv^ tmrnftg 
proiirftinsf would altow profe^it^tiMl^ lo feitody tiuiUt^fuiF^ itw varimii 
f«otJ«^l« ftiid {ihilojMi|ihNf^# o^ iHt? tfWMiooo pfotittn^, \iwy w^^ iiiv# ih^m 
likilte to mi»i younn t^t^H^I*' tImMiiSti iH^ imum^, aod ^tlMm? ^1 ilwv »hoald 
provWf^ ihi^m w th^ mwmuwtM lo w tif^>u\| rvatyiiioii of \tw 
ik)o itwy pmim\$ 

FUmUy. iher^ ii a for a ^ftmf mmad ^tmmmmM m mmxi^ 
which \» dimtly r^tetc^ to Uw mwv^ m\ vimmisd mim^im o( youn| 
im^pl^ m th0 xmmxkin prtK«w lo ctmijwwoo to thi^ mmmi $pmM m 
mf\im profimw In t\my mmifm. uwfequfttt? thouith it may bt^, only t 
mml»cuJ0 proponioft ii spent on rti^^iifch mi rvftJu^ttkin Witliout an mte 
quati^ data baii^ mvum rvt»n apprt^ciatf^ tlw?* ^mm erf proWtip 
Without program <?valuaU«m m m\m iui^ whai w© art dmng i$ uncftil. 
And abovie all, If we do n^ lirt^n to what Mwm young p^^ m trying to itU 
u«, w<5 may be limiUni th^lr dK>lo^ to cwtnhuie to liw ciMnmuniiy to that 
they become, in Patricia Rt>wan*» (l^) words, "pa^ivi* n?dpte^nifli of lodi^ 
ty*s in$tUutionalix^ charity*' (p. 12) 
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EXAMPLES 0¥ mNSITION PROGRAMS 

Following are brief descriptions of n small sample of innovative tran^ji- 
tion programs which have been set up in Australia. These programs arc iiot 
fully representative of what is currently happening in this area, but the / do 
indicate that there is an awarenej;s of the transition needs of young people 
with disabilities. Some of the programs are initiatives of government agen- 
cies, but the majority were started jis a result of grass roots action. It Is 
particularly encouraging that there is a >/,rowing number of energetic, highly 
professional personriol who are comm.Ued to providing high quality pro- 
grams. The challenge ahead is for the work to be disseminated and repli- 
cated. 

Example 1: Organi2;ation of Special Eduoition in Secondary Schools 

Example 2: The 'Ifertiary Education for Disabled CommiLiee 

Example 3: The TR.A.I.L.S. Centre 

Example 4: Work Preparation Programs 

Example 5: IMAC Service: A Pilot Project 

Example 6: Active Job Services 

Example 7: The G.J. Coles Venture 

Example 8: The Epilepsy Association of South Australia's Training and 
Placement Service 

Example 9: Mater Dei Special School Community Residential Program 
Example 10: Housing for Young Disabled People (HYDP)~Crippled Chil- 
dren's Association of South Austi'alia 
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OROAHIZATION OF SPECIAL EDUCATION 
IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS 

Jean Reid, formerly in charge of Department of Special Kdiica- 
tion, Daramalan College, Canberra. (Reprinted from Thapropara- 
lion of disabled young people for adult society, Canberra: 
Commonwealth Schools Commission, 1981.) 

Special classes have been the main organising strategy to cope with 
disabled students in secondary schools. These classes are often only opera- 
tional in Years 7 and 8 and include not only the mildly mentally handicapped 
but often the cultural and socially disadvantaged, as well as those children 
with specific learning disabilities. Students in these classes are often disad- 
vantaged because their segregated course of studies makes future integration 
difficult, and the teachers are often called upon to teach subjects beyond 
their competence. Many children become disillusioned and leave school at 
the minimum age, ill prepared to take their place in society. 

If we are to offer the schooling necessary to prepare disabled students for 
employment we may need to design an alternative curriculum to meet their 
needs, and to free them of the organizational restrictions of the rest of the 
school. 

The Vocational Curriculum 

The five components into which the vocational curriculum may be 
classifie^l \ie as follows: 

(1) The infusing of career information into all subject areas. 

(2) The i)ro vision of opportunities to develop as many work and leisure skills 
as possible. 

(3) The development of literacy and numeracy skills necessary for everyday 
living. 

(4) Work experience decision making relevant to students' self awareness, 
interests and ability. 

(5) Work experience— the interaction between school and the community, 
home and family— and job decision. 

Wit h work experience as the nucleus an alternative curriculum could be 
designed for disabled students, such a curriculum to cover Years 7 to 10 and to 
include the teaching of personal skills, social skills, basic skills and work and 
leisure skills. 

The core can iculum vvould consist of Apprenticeship Maths, English for 
Living (includin;j remedial reading) and Apprenticeship Science (basic 
requirements for entry into most apprenticeships) and Social Science for 
presenting knowledge of ttie community in which the students live. 

Personal and social skills could include strategies to develop initiative, a 
self dependence and self impc :ed sanctions to encourage a lessening degree 
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of cmnoinle and oiiiotloiuil dopoiulona^ on the family, and (o iiicroasc 
personal roHponslblllty In relaUonships and social groups. 

Work and lolsuro skill devoloi)nuMU. would vary according to the 
resources and pcTSoiuiol of the schools but coukl iruiudo surh sul)J(H'ts as 
technical drawing, woodwork, inotalwork, itiotor nmlntenana), cooklnfj, 
media studies, horticulture, photograph, film making, pott(^ry, Jewellery 
making, screen |)rintlng, leatherwork, nig making. 

P^or such voaitional curriculuni to be implemented (and to bo successful) 
teaching strategies and organisational structures reciuire to l)e designed to 
suit the cuniculum. 

Teaching StraU'.gies 

The following list of strategics is meant oidy to be? read as a guideline. 
Many teachers and schools could provide a uiore exhaustive and pertinent 
list. 

(1) A careful analysis of the complex educational needs of each individual 
student in the unit; such an analysis to include not only the student's 
weaknesses but also the strengths. 

(2) The provision of a caring and sharing environment based on personal 
relationships and personal responsibility. Such an environment frees 
students from anxiety and fear of failure, enabling them to explore their 
own potential and set their own goals. 

(3) Individualised instruction as far as is practicable. The involvement of 
parents as active partners in education (tutoring reading and mathemat- 
ics) allows for more individual programs to be designed. 

(4) Intensive use of visual media as an alternative teaching tool, so compen- 
sating for usual severe reading disability. 

(5) Mi increasing use of modem technology for ba^.ic drill and remediation 
(computers, calculators, spelling machines). 

Organisational Structure 

The following organisational model may be defined as "a school within a 
sciioor— a special educational unit offering a complete educational program 
within a regular school. 

(1) The setting up of a Department of Special Education responsible for all 
students in all subjects within the unit. 

(2) The use of special education teachers to teach Mathematics and English, 
as well as being responsible for pastoral care, counselling and the devel- 
opment of personal skills. 

(3) Specialist teachers from the regular school to teach specialist subjects; 
such teachers to be given inser/ice training within such areas as teaching 
techniques and classroom control and organisation of disabled students. 

(4) Students in vocational classes to be integrated in many of the social, 
sporting and workshop activities, in the school, but segregated for the 
core curriculum. 
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(5) VomMoiuil dimvH to h) 'oixut endf^r so ttuit studoniH nuiy luovo (nuslly 

from or Into dasstis lus thoir noedH ctk'tat(\ 
(0) Core siibJocUs to bo tlniotablod for moniioH periods us far as possiblo. 
(7) Frequent evabiatloit of tbo prugraiu, ass(sssin« tbo (^xtiMit to wlueb It 

meets tbe niHxls of tbe stiuk^nts, 



THE TERTIARY EDUCATION FOR DISABLED 
COMMITTEE 

The T.E.D. Committee was set up in 1984 as a Participation and Equity 
Program Cluster to coordinate relevaiU educational areas for senior students 
in the Sydney Metropolitan West Special Schools and share resulting infor- 
mation, resources and material. 

It has representatives from local special schools (Kurrambce, Halinda, 
Coreen, Holroyd, Hassall St. and The Hills), Ibchnical and Further Education 
(TAFE) consultants for disabled people and a local community group con- 
cerned with the handicapped (T.R.A.I.L.S.). 

In 1985 the T.E.D. committee has been involved in a number of initia- 
tives to assist senior students in their schools. These include, 

Vocational Oriented TAFE Courses—So far we have received funding 
through the Technical and Further Education Commission for three 
courses— kitchen assistant, office skills and retailing, and horticulture. These 
will be 14 week courses, 2 days a week (14 x 2 x 5 = 140 hours). Schools have 
obtained relevant work experience to go with these courses. 

Accreditation--^^ are currently negotiating with TAFE over accredita- 
tion for these courses, ^mked with their school assessments. 

Survey-' A survey is h.nng sent out to all students who have left schools 
over the past 5 years. Tbrv will be asked for information such as- 
Time since leavin^^ ool 

Positions they ha eld 

Present situations 

Type of disability 

Living arrangements 

Resource Booklet— A resource booklet is also beir.g prepared. This 
would provide information on resources and facilities available for disabled 
students in Sydney's West. 
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IXAMPLB 3 

THIT.R.A.I.LS. CeNTRB 

TR.A.IL.S.-The Training tourdvs and liulcptMulont Living Skilln 
Centre, wiw e8tubll8hod in 1084. Hh aim Is to glvt» support to IfitolliKludlly 
handlaippod youth, to enal)lo them to purtlol|)ai(» in cx)mmunlly hascHi 
groups In Western Sydney. 

A coordinator and two field workers are employed, an well a.s volunteers, 

TRAILS is toted at 93-95 O'Neill Street, Ouildford, 

//ouns-9:00am-5;00pm Monday-Friday. 

7btey^/tom?-632 8944; r;or/^xc«-~Sandra Janos^C(K)r(linutor 

General Airn: lb give support to disabled peopio In Integrating liUo tlio 
community. 

Specific Aims: 

• Ongoing support and assistana^ for phuxMuent both to th(» (x)mmunity 
service and the disabled person. 

• Tb identily services and organisations whidi will assist in the participa- 
tion of intellectually disabled people in the community; the areas 
mclude-education & training; vocational; recreational; social; trans- 
port. 

• lb liaise with these groups and refer disabled people to them for place« 
ment. 

• Tb follow up placement with appropriates ongoing support and assist- 
ance to the disabled person and the ser/i/x: 

• lb act as an information centre for d?s led people, their families, 
advocates and concerned professionals. 

• Tb initiate programs and services which v ill be of benefit to disabled 
people. 

• Tb promote the concept of iiitcnratioTi with groups and residents of 
Western Sydney. 

• Tb act as an advocate for disabled peop: and their families when dealing 
with community and government org:* i^sations. 
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IXAMPLI4 

WORK PRIPARATION PROGRAMS 

Thero uro seven work preparntlon progran\H (Xjiidurtod l)y t lio (;on\n\on- 
weftlth RohublllUitlon S;'rvla' across Australlu, euoh caUM lnM for an avoagc of 
50 mildly Intellectually haiuli("upr>ed ailoleswnts, The alms of tiie twelve- 
n\onth program arc to prepare thofi'! young people for work iu\(l Indopondont 
living, The clients usually c«n\c straight from either a special school or a 
regular high sduwl. Thus their servla? Is effectively providing a tertiary level 
of education for these young people. 

A variety of training models ure in operation. The two original programs 
which commenced in 1973 (see Parmenter, 1980, for a M\ description) were 
established In a simulated factory environment and the vocjitional training 
was directed towards light Industrial skills. Intensive group training was also 
given In social, Intevpcrsonal and Independent living skills. A number of 
programs are still follow jig this model. 

In other programs, ', owever, much of the training Is conductei In the 
community, using . r.claves, crews, and Job-on-slte training as methods of 
delivering these programs. Social and Interpersonal skills training is inte- 
grated into the community programs. As each of the program models 
emerged to meet local net ds, there does not appear to be much difference 
between their various Job placement and retention rates. 

These programs have acted as a catylyst in the delivery of transition 
programs Ln Australia, having had an Impact upon other service delivery 
organizations such as community coll ^ges. 
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IMAO SIRVICI; A PILOT PROJIOT 



Whut ii IMAC (Int^rimtloi), 
MiUiit0imnc0» and Community Barvicoj? 

Intonration, iimliUtu\aiut? and ctiiuinnnlty Hervkt^ in u pilot |)r()Jed cur- 
rontly funded undor the Community Kniployniont Pro^nun, It la u new 
concept that utllineH lUo - niHt rentridive alternative pren\»se for Hhort tenn 
truinlriK and employment of el«ht moderately ilevelopnientully disabled men 
and women. Thl« i» achieved by a small boHlness aK)|)erative that supple- 
mentN existing a)mmunity Hervict»H. IMAC Hervlw offer« a eoniprehenaive 
home care m»rvitv Inc* 'ding garden malnteniUKt\ cleaning, laundry and 
other apcclal Hervia»8 to the needy, tiged and lnflrn\ In the local con\munlty. 

It acknowletlges the guidelines exprensed under the Handicapped Per^ 
sons Program Review, I.e. the need for '*domlcllllary care— handymen and 
home help Servians' ' plus addressing the traditional **lack of opiwrtunlty for 
further educatlorVtroinlng for persons in sheltered eniployment." 

Aims am ^^oxls 

The project aims to pmvide employees with the skills that will equip 
them to obtain and maintain cx)mpetitive open employment, thus aiding 
their development of max;; » um ecx)nomic and lnde|x?ndent fimction. This is 
addeved within a framework of dual cx)mmunity benefit. 

Firstly, the developmentally disabled prople benefit from independent 
skills acquisition that complements personal Independencxj. M^or benefits 
are the reduction of complex tasks to be mastered separately for home and 
work, and the active facilitation of skills transfer from setting to setting— both 
well documented prf>blem areas in habilitation of the developmf^ntally dis- 
abled. Becauf'i' the project is community based and meets real community 
service needs, employees' self esteem and community awareness are height- 
ened. 

Secondly, aged or otherwise handicapped persons currently residing In 
their own homes have access to service which is not currently provided by 
other service agencies and thus they can continue to function in the commu- 
nity. Their self esteem is also heiglitened by their facilitation of the potential 
of developmentally disabled employees. 

All those who have contact with the service benefit by developing a 
more positive and realistic understanding of intellectual disability. By assist- 
ing developmentally disabled people to become service providers instead of 
social burdens the community is forced to reassess traditionally held values 
of worth. Both employees and clients are thus provided with an alternative 
to the more costly, socially and fmancially solution of instituti^ nalbation and 
segregated service. 
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Work Skilb 
Indmrs 



Work SkilLs 
Outdoors 



]\ 
12 
in 
1.4 
1.5 
U\ 
17 

1. H 
Ml 
I.IO 

2.1 
2,2 

2. a 
2,4 
2.5 
2,0 
2,7 
2.8 
2,9 
2,10 
2,11 
2,12 
2,13 
2,14 
2,15 
2.16 

3.1 

3.2 

3.3 

3.4 

3.5 

3.6 

3.7 

3.8 

3.9 

3.10 

3.11 

3.12 

3.13 

3.14 

3.15 



'I))/Kiul» Imh*' Covh 
liiMruiHul li'iiil wlitipiiiii^! Mt',( 
Ib/FnHH Crtirt'H Ncsi 
'Ib/Frtiiu Chut«wt>()(| 
'Hj/t'ioni U()8t<vilU' 
Wmn CIltMitd) 
Wwm riii-iH (2) 
'n./Froin (;iit<iii(;<) 
Ability to iiH«' iiuips 
Ability to usf tlmt' tables 

1\x)| Idt'iit meat ion 
Vttcuiimlti|« 

Sweeping 
Moppiit^ 

Dustlrm Fiimiturc 
Polishlr\jJi Furniture 
Removing! Cobwob.s 
Chiu\i{e lijv t bulb 
Wash dishes 
Make bod 
Clean toilet 
Cleiin bath 
Clean kitchen 
Wash windows 
Laundry 
Basic sewing 

Tbol identification 

Can tell difference betwee; wwls and i)lants 

Hand weeding 

Lawn njowing 

Edging 

Hoeing 

Trimming hed^, s 
Removing roots 
Tree clearance 
Pruning 

Fill garbage bags 
Tie up garbage bags 
Bundle and tie up wood 
W^h windows 
Painting 
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Adv^rtUlntf Bra€huri» 

What flfv ii»0? 

Wt> un» t% \m\ |)rorit orgunUutiun fiuultHl ihtnuHli the Conununlty 

Wt) tiU|)|)ltMnt*nl wul t*x|wul t*KliitinH home (Dininunlfy HiMwkt*H in 
U)wer Nortii Short* Region of Sydriey. 

EjKneUy what Bervic^u do W0 provide? 

• {¥t care und ituilnteiuuKi:\ l.i^ fmling th<» l)Uflgif, wulking tlu^ dog, etc. 

• (lardt»nlngmulnu»niuu't\ i.tv luwn mowing, hedgturinuning. UmW woedlng, 

• lilglU everyday service, l.e, dlshwiishlng, mukitig » tnip often, a)lleitlng 
the miiil, etc. 

• General demdiig, I.e. washing window**, vacuuming, dusting, et(*. 

And other 8fH»clal jol)s m neetled. 

Other Important ii\fbrmation 

We mn provide all our own eq\jlpnient induding a lawnmovver, vacntum 
cleaiu*r and tools oftnwle. 

We car\ also ren\ove gardening ajid cle<u\lng witnto its jiurt of our scrvia\ 

How You Can Help Us! 

By uatng our service 

Vou can provide meaningful work exjHjrience to mildly intellectually 
handicapped persons. 

All our training Is on the job and su|)ervised by exfH^rienmi and certified 
professionals, so we can ensure a quality service. 

Our trainees, by assisting you, gain important skills thot are relevant to 
their 

• self image 

• personal coplr\g skills 

• community understanding 

Their success in this endeavour will assist them towards their ultimate 
goal of open and competitive employment. 

Utilization of our service will help towards a positive and realist ic under- 
standing of intellectual disability by yourself and the community at large. 

So Help Us And Help Yourself 
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IXAMMI « 

AOTiVI JOB tIRVIOIS 

Introduelloii 

Aitlv^ JoU S^rvii^^a wua lttuiu'h«Hl in AuHust , , m « ?ir*lf ht^p employ ^ 
iwmi »arvlw for \m)pU^ who ttr^ dlsHbleU in the Sydney rnt^tra|Hilitmi um, 
The proJ^iH iii Innovativfi? tHH-4u»^ ull of lu* nine eniploye^a will N p*?opb who 
lire dimtbKHl and who will dev<?lopliui mui apply lniii<>b ncxiuliition »kllts to 
th<? real ne^s of dlmibled people throughout the inetro^H)llUMi tir^a, Kurthctr. 
Atllva Job S^rvlc^s Is not iM to atiy partltniUur Goverr^n^ent, Ftethabllltation 
Service or Agimty, (although it tn\Joys tht^ 8upi)ort of all t)f ihm groupn) ikM 
It will offipr u raiige of iM?rvitt^» pn?vlously unnvullttbli^ for lt« (ilt?nt group. 

OrganiEatloii 

Active Job Servict?s "wm si)onsored for Conununity Employntf?nt l^ro- 
gram (CEP) funding by the Employment of Ptxjple with Diimbllltles Inter- 
agency (EPDI), tPDI held ii» Inaugural meetli\gon 24th February, 1983, ai\d 
its overall alim are as follows: 

• Maximise Job opportunities for people with disabilities, 

• Provide a fonim for the discu.s.slon of the employment related necnts of 
people with disabillUeb uid to develop the medianlsais fur suti^fVlrtg these 
needs where posslbUe. 

• Examire Qovemment aiid corpc^iate recruitment policies and practices 
Impact on disabled job seekers; and to sllscuss aiul seek to change these 
where EPDI consider necessary. 

• Seek out specialists in manpower planning and research, Broaden our 
members* knowledge of the current and emerging job sa?nes as they affect 
disabled workers. 

• Stimulate the maximum input from disabled individuals and groups In 
EPDI. 

Active Job Services was biitlally funded by ihe CEP for fifty two weeks 
which means that it cannot employ participants for more than twelve 
months » nor can It be guaranteed of whole or partial funding from that 
source. 

The Needs 

At the conclusion of tht March, 1985, quarter there were 26,883 people 
who are disabled registered for unemployment with the Commonwealth 
Employment Service (CES) in New South Wales. This represents an increase 
of 7.5 per cent— 1870 people— on the figures available for the quarter ended 
June, 1984. Approximately 56 per cent of those registered for unemploy- 
ment reside within the Sydney Metropolitan Area. 

Source of the above figures is The Commonwealth Employment Services 
Statistics. In addition to disabled people registered for employment there are 
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14 ijiit^lMfUi^l luiMil^r t»f jHHijiU^ in ihe rHt^irt^^ilu^ri wlw) hm^ mm\ up 

tlUMimiUvt^ii ih^y my h^vt^ Hi^j>tif it^nml tluriiig th« {Kt^riuiLl ijf r**)ii»tmtk4ii. 
In mWition mmy 9ti\wm im^At" my tm^ \\w\f a^it miM^iW"^ ftrnl thi? 
IH^r^vi^miuv III m^k work fuHuwinM rrit^isiiiiun whiih ^ biU) mtitfirtiftji 
oj>jH)rtu(UU*^s for w^t^ki^r^ N«^w ikm\\\ W^Jt^^ 

A rt^gHiiml liiitUy&is of difeiirihuiion mul rtmj ft»r Jit^rviit^ for wh«» 
Hh* UisttbltHl in NVw Sooth WUIt^s. publi?*lHHl by ihn C'uoiuil nfHtMi^iJ Ht*rvit**# 
in Nt*w South WiUt*^ in AtiMuni, lt>H:i. Hihowj* thM jol» j4int*meot bi^rsiii:*^ for 
h«ntlimp|HHl \m}\iU^ urt^ i}\m^ t l**ar(y iwuJeriiup|ilirHt fur ih*^ wholt* of Ntw 
S*)uth 

HiAim\i% ^Im Nhow that ji**ti|iU^ whu art^ thi^ihUHt tt^tul ti> r*^oi4m lu^wt^m 
ployiMj lot\>{t^r thun lht» 1**^^ di^iutlvmUiiM***! Ji<*h rn kt^t to Ihi^ art^a Atiivt* Joh 
St*rvi(VH will Ih^ ttiOipltMotiHioM the ?M^rviiVN uffertnl by \\w CK8 

WhtTiNi^i iho CF*S is rtHjuircHt tt> %tkmty ih^ tU^tmosU* of both Ui^ 
iHoploytT, in (yiinMH> vuuMKit^s. ^h** uneinj)|oyt*<l jt^^i sk^^kt^r. iht* rok? of 
Adive Job S<i*rvi(t»$i b to tii»t*k njuity in t^ujiloy ou rtt ror |HH)pl^ with diaabiU 
lies who ri »|>rt»!?i4nU uj)j>roxiinuti'ly H |H»r ivnt i)f \h hiUii mu\\^t of (>^ritioi 
rt*gititt»rtHl for i*n»j)loynu»ht 

• 'lb lilentiiy jobs for iKHjplo with tlisuthililit'^ anil lo jilmv iKHiplf u\ >obi, 

• Tb train vcKiuiumil s|X'dulisl^ in t\\\% fli'kl 

• Tb research and docoment flrullnK^s of employ nu>ni o|i|X)riuniiu^ for fwple 
with diBabilitUvH-indudlrtg Rap$ In avaiUibk* n*JHHirit*?4 

• lb publlctsi* dimibliHl worker's ublUiies and iiueresin 

• lb provide technical l>ack up and aH^i^tmuv for \wo\\W with dlauibilltji** 
plawl in jobs. 

• Tb make tx>ntat t witit unemployiHi |KH)ple with dlHabllitles and to review 
their Job exi)edations in a nonbureaucratic environment, 

• Tb seek pnidiml skill and work training options. 

• Tb create new n?lationships with employers, rehabiliiation agencies and 
groups. 

• Tb seek Government and related >jencie5 ttx)jx^ruii' k tJie oj)eration of 
the project. 

• The project to l)e maita^ed ana fed by |)eople - stabilities for the 
benefit of people with disabilities. 

The Program 

• Active Job Services to liaise with Department of Community Services, 
CES, and other related departments and agencies on training subsidies, 
schemes and employment opportunities for people with disabilities. 

• Tb implement training program for Active Jc* Services staff through the 



reso\irces of government departments and related agencies. 

• Tb promote the Active Job Services project through employment organisa- 
tions, industry, commerce, trade unions, government departments and the 
media. 

• Tb contact clients and categorise their employment requirements. 

• Tb contact employers to determine type and volume of employment oppor- 
tunities for disabled people. 

• Initiate special projects such as work trials, special skills development, etc. 

• Placement of Active Job Services staff in public/private sector at the 
termination of their employment. 



EXAMPLE? 

THE G.J. COLES VENTURE 

June E. Dempster, Rosemary W. Lawn, 

Suaan K. Robertson, Gregory M. Lewis 

Introduction 

This is the first of a series describing exploratory employment initiatives 
developed by Project Employment (Inc) to increase the employment alterna- 
tives for intellectually disabled workers seeking employment in open 
industry. 

Project Employment (Inc) is a Western Australian based nonprofit 
employment agency for intellectually disabled persons. In addition to offer- 
ing access to ope; : employment, Project Employment also provides compre- 
hensive on-the-job training subsequent to placement. Project Employment 
Services are available to any intellectually disabled person— regardless of 
severity of disability— who is motivated to work in open employment. 

Project Employment (Inc) is actively involved in developing new ave- 
nues to open employment for inteUectually disabled workers. Reports of 
placement rates from around the world suggest that conventional transi- 
tional strategies are not adequate. In addition to adopting more aggressive 
marketing tactics, service providers need also to generate new "foot in the 
door'' approaches to open industry. 

One such approach is "Repeat Business.'' The tactic behind Repeat 
Business is to negotiate a single position with a large corporation. Once 
secured, a worker is selected who is likely to rise more rapidly to full 
production. The rationale underlying this decision is to enhance positively 
the image of inteUectually disabled workers at the earliest opportunity. Once 
placed, the support agency allocates generous training and supervision 
resources to enhance further the images of both the worker and the agency. 
With a solid track record established, the agency 1 3 in a strong position to bid 
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for any new vacancies that arise in related positions within the corporation. 
Using such tactics, Project Employinent has increased its penetration of the 
G.J. Coles Supermarket chain in Perth, Western Australia, from one to eight 
fully paid positions in seven months. When vacancies now arise in the areas 
of shopping cart collection or parrel pick-up. Coles approaches Project 
Employment with an offer to fill the vacancy. 

This paper discusses the development of this project and makes specific 
reference to how to select suitable workers, how to locate suitable jobs, how 
to locate suitable corporations, how to delineate on-the-job requirements, 
how to generate appropriate resources and how to make your agency indis- 
pensable to the target corporation. 

Project Employment operates a three-phase, sequential, job placement 
model. All Coles workers proceeded through triu :hree phases: 

1. Job Specifiaition 

2. Job Search 

3. Job Support 

Employment Statistics 

During 1984/CJ5 eight Project Employment workers commenced work at 
Coles using the Repeat Business tactic, 'feble 1 provides a summary or the 
jobs secured. 

Tkhle 1: Jobs secured 



Worker 


Sex 


Age 


Job 


SK 


Male 


28 


Trolley return 


GK 


Male 


22 


Parcel pick-up 


PP 


Male 


?1 


Shelf stacking 


AK 


Male 


18 


Trolley return 


EC 


Male 


22 


Parcel pick-up 


MN 


Male 


18 


Parcel pick-up 


RB 


Male 


16 


Trolley return 


BE 


Male 


18 


Trolley return 



Accurate records are maintained of all workers* on-the-job support. The 
amount of training required by each Coles worker appears in 'Rible 2. 

Thble 2: Training Times 



Worker 


Training Time 


Current Status 


SK 


20 hours 


Independent 


GK 


16 hours 


Independent 


PP 


8 hours 


Independent 


AK 


127 hours 


Tferminated 


EC 


12 hours 


Independent 


MN 


20 hours 


Resigned 


RB 


28 hours 


2hrs/wksupport 


BE 


38 hours 


Independent 
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Cole*s average turn-over rate of nondlsabled workers In trolley return, 
parcel pick-up and shelf-stacking is 3 montlis. The averjige length of employ- 
ment for the Project Employment works is now ' xcess of 8 months which 
has had a dramatic impact on staff stabilisation at the Coles Store (see 
Tkble 3). 

Tfeble 3: Length of Tbnure 



Worker 


Lentjth ofTinio 


SK 


12 months 


GK 


12 months 


PP 


12 months 


AK 


8 months 


EC 


12 months 


MN 


3 weeks 


RB 


5 months 


BE 


4 months 


AV 


8.2 months 



1. Job Specification 

The applicant's initial contact with the organisation began with an 
interview. Firstly, the applicant's job and career interests were discussed. 
Secondly, a topography of potential work support skills such as reading, 
writing, calculating, time telling, transpoit and conversation skills was 
developed. The topography was then considered against the job interests 
and resume of suitable jobs established. 

2. Job Search 

A number of applicants had indicated interest in the area of supermarket 
services— in particular, shelf stacking, parcel pick-up and trolley collection. 
Therefore a decision was made to target a large supermarket chain. Prelimi- 
nary investigations revealed that G.J. Coles was a suitable corporation for 
the following reasons: 

(a) Work routines in these areas were well established and consistent 
which would facilitate future training. 

(b) Large stores were staffed by a personnel manager which would facili- 
tate better communication and closer contact between management 
and worker:?. 

(c) Coles had experienced high turnover in these areas in the past and 
would be very interested in establishing a long-term, stable workforce. 

(d) Coles management were attracted by the good public relations that 
Project Employment could bring to bear through its media contact. 

3. Job Support 

Successful employers automatically qualify for up to 400 hours of on-the- 
job training for each employee. This service is provided free of charge by a 
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specially trained Project Employment Work Trainer. The work trainer is 
available to assist with training, supervision, orientation or any other need 
which may arise in the workplace. This association continues until such time 
as the employer and the work trainer deem that the employee is meeting all 
expectations of the job. 

Prior to the worker commencing, each job was thoroughly researched 
and task analysed by the allocated work trainer. For example, parcel pick-up 
involves five discrete (asks: loading tubs from the shop floor, replenishing 
tubs, stacking tubs, loadxi.g ^^rricx-ries into the car, exchanging trolleys. At the 
end of the task analysis process detailed information had been collected on 
job layout, quality controls, quantity controls, safety controls, able bodied 
quality, able bodied quantity, component steps and discriminative chains. 

All training is conducted on the job using Rapid Entry Training Tbch- 
niques.^ The Project Employment production form becomes the training 
curiculum and the work trainer has to conduct training in and around the job 
while mutually satisfying the training needs and the production demands. 

Savings to the Ck>minunity 

Project Employment places thirty workers in open industry on award 
wages each year. For every person placed the average saving to the taxpayer 
in unpaid pensions and subsidies is $10,000 per year. Therefore, thirty 
people represent an annual saving of three hundred thousand dollars. By 
1990 the total unpaid subsidies and pensions will have accumulated to 6,3 
million dollars. Yet the cost of operating Project Employment will only have 
been 2 million dollars. Thus, the savings to the taxpayer will have amounted 
to 4,3 million dollars. 



SM PROJECT EMPLOYMENT 




1985 1986 1987 1988 1989 



YEAR 



'Moore, R.E. & Lewis, G.N. (1985). Rapid Entry Training. A Manual for Training Intellects 
alij Disabled Workers in Opim Employment, Perth: Project Employment Inc. 
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The GJ. Colos Venture haf5 already saved the taxpayer $44,000 In 
unpaid pensions aiui subsidies. In addition to this saving the worlcers are 
making their own -contribution to the tlie tax depurtinor\t. 

Gains to the Workers 

The success of the G.J. Coles venture cannot only be measured in terms 
of savings to the immunity, more important is tlie impart that open employ- 
ment has had on the quality of life enjoyed by the workers. On the measure of 
material possessions these workers have individually purchased two horses, 
a speedboat, a ten-speed bicycle and a fishing rod. On the measure of self- 
development one worker has enrolled himself m an adult literacy course 
where previously he has never demonstrated any interest in sudi pursuits. 
On the measure of community integration one worker is no v sharing a 
rented house with one of his nondisabled workmates. On the measure of 
career development one worker has been given supervision responsibilities 
over the casual nondisabled trolley collection staff. This presents a new and 
exciting challenge to Project Employment support staff. 

Summary 

The G.J. Coles venture has captured the imagination of the media and 
the general public alike. In September, 1985, the Store was visited by the Rt 
Honourable Brian Burke in his dual capacity as Premier of Western Australia 
and Chairman of the Boaixl of Project Employment Inc. The visit, during 
which the Premjer met with senior management and the workers, was 
covered by three television stations and six newspapers. The impact of such 
media coverage on the attitudes of the general public to intellectually dis- 
abled people is difficult to measure— but it must be considerable. The likeli- 
hood of Project Employment generating new repeat business ventures must 
be similarly enhanced. 
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EXAMPLE 8 

THE EPILEPSY ASSOCIATION OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA'S 
TRAINING AND PUCEMENT SERVICE 

1.1 Historical Background of the Program 

The Epilepsy Association of South Australia's (EASA) Training and 
Placement Service (TAPS) was established in May 1983 with funding from 
the Commonwealth Department of Employment and Industrial Relations 
(DEIR). 

TAPS was designed to be a work preparation program for persons 
suffering from epilepsy who were: 

• 16 years of age and over 

• unemployed 

• assessed as having the capacity to obtain open employment 

• assessed as having a commitment to obtain open employment 

• registered with the CES. 

Under the terms of a formal agreement between EASA and DEIR (The 
Program funding body) the aims of the program were defined to: 

(a) Prepare participants for open employment through: 

• personal independence (ability to take care of self) 

• interpersonal independence (ability to relate to authority and peers) 

• environmental independence (ability to negotiate general and com- 
munity services) 

• advancement of educational standards 

• job seeking skills (ability to negotiate vocational environment) 

• on-the-job and other appropriate vocational training. 

(b) Locate employment opportunities by exploring, identifying and devel- 
oping areas of vocationsd opportunity. 

(c) Place participants in open employment and provide appropriate fol- 
low-up support. 

TAPS staff include a program director, job development officer, psychol- 
ogist, group worker, social worker and program assistant. 

In order to achieve its objectives, TAPS has been structured along the 
following lines: 

(a) Group Ivformatim Sessions: 

Initial group information sessir ns are held regularly for prospective 
applicants to TAPS primarily to provide them with information about the 
program. 

(b) Applicant's Interview: 

Once interest has been demonstrated by a prospective applicant at 
the group information session, another appointment is made at which 
he/she can make out a formal application to enrol in the training pro- 
gram. An initial assessment as to the suitability of the applicant for the 
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training program or 'Placoniont Only' hvyvUv Is madc^ by TAPS staff at 
this Intorvlow. 

If an applicant Is dronuHl unsultablo at this point lio/sho Is normally 
referred to another mow approi)rlato agency depending on his/her 
needs, 

All ai)pllcanls are required to cxiniplete an * 'Application lor Sorv^ 
lcos"( fo: .ike Information") form providing details al)out their 

p(MdOi»'\l 'o\ « backgromid, educational and employment tilsto- 
ne.s, and i. di' ul background (particularly that concerning their 
epilepsy). 

(c) Training Course: 

Once accepted onto the formal training program (limit of 12 trainees) 
the successful applicant undergo an intensive f ill-time 10* week course 
which comprises the following course components: 

• Epilepsy Education 

• Choosing a Career 

• Vocational Guidance and Counselling 

• Job Getting Skills, e.g. personal presentation, job interviews 

• Job Keeping Skills, e.g. punctuality, reliability 

• Personal Awareness 

• Communication/Interaction Skills 

• Leisure Skills 

• Individual Counselling 

• Job Tryout (Work Experience) 

The major emphasis is therefore on assisting those with epilepsy in 
developing their own job-getting and social skills to a level required to 
obtain and retain employment. 

An integral part of the training program is the ' 'job tryout" compo- 
nent whereby trainees are placed in a working environment in the 
community, usually for a two-week period. 

(d) Support Group: 

After having completed the training program, past participants are 
invited ( return to TAPS at regular intervals to meet in a group setting 
designed co maintain and further develop their skills, both vocational 
and social. 

(e) Tlacement Only' Service: 

The resources of TAPS are not limited to trainees enrolled in the p'-ogram 
but have been extended to assist other persons with epilepsy ading 
employment. These people either do not wish to do the TAPS program 
or alternatively are assessed as unsuitable for it, usually on the basis 
of their having adequate work and social skills in the first place. 

*This may be extended in certain cases to a maximum of 24 weeks 
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(0 Jyaining Workshops: 

Specific training work8ho{)S on o[)lloi)ay and job M^^^tlng sklllH are con- 
ducted (0 meet the needs of Interested individuals, 

(g) Vocational Guidmiar 

Apart from vocational giildana^ during thtj coufvse of the training pro- 
gram, vociUlonal guldanct^ and/or counselling Is also arranged through 
TAPS to 'Placement Only* clients to assist them In securing appropriate 
employment. 

(h) FilfH and DLscimion Siminars: 

Additional day and evening film and discussion sessions have been held 
In response to demand by some applicants (and their families and 
friends) for fiirther Information on the subject of epilepsy. 
In order to Increase the awareness of epilepsy sufferers and the commu- 
nity In general regarding the existence of TAPS and the services it offers, a 
widespread publicity campaign has been employed since its inception in 
1983. The publicity has included: 

• Letters to senior counsellors at South Australian schools 

• Leaflets and Information brochures to rehabilitation consellors (DCS) 
and Special Employment Counsellors (CES) 

• Classified advertisements 

• Newspaper articles 

• Community announcements on radio 

• Country visits by TAPS program director 

• Personal presentations to professional and pre -professional (tertiary stu- 
dent) groups 

• Pamphlets, etc., to employers 

• Establishment of referral network with other community agencies 
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IXAMPLI 9 

MATIR Dll SPICIAL SCHOOL 
OOMMUNITY RISIDINTIAL PROORAM 

Mater Del is a residential and day special ncimA for up to HO HtudeniN 
with moderate-mlld Intellectual disabilities. The pr()Mrai\i Inchides both an 
elementary ai\d secondary school, six community residential fucllltlos, fani 
lly support services luid professional and administrative jK^rsonnel, 

Mater Del commenced operation In 1957. Until 1971 students were 
accepted, from all States in Australia, and from Singapore, New Qulnea and 
Noumea. Students wer^^ generally mildly or n\oderately Intellectually dis- 
abled and a number had additional emotional or behavioral problems. 
Accommodation was provided at the school In large dormitories with com- 
munal bathroom, dining and recreational rooms. Students were female 
and classes were provided on campus. Visiting days were held monthly and 
students returned home at the end of each school term for holidays. 

In 1971 a five -bedroom cottage was built on campus for older students, 
This cottage, staffed by a Uve-ln residential worker, provided an opportunity 
for five senior students In their last two years of schooling to experience 
living In a small group, acquire basic skills in self management and domestic 
skills and to participate in community -based activities includlr\g work 
experience. 

In 1978 the school administration commissioned a review of the role and 
objectives of Mater Del. This review examined all aspects of the program 
Including enrolroient policy, curriculum, accommodation, integration, family 
support, transition education and finances. As result of the review a five- 
year plan was developed which resulted in the following innovations being 
achieved on target. 

• The closure of the on-campus institutional accommodation and its replace- 
ment with cottages located in the nearby communities. 

• The development of a comprehensive educational program for students, 
responsive to individual need, involving parents and family more dosely. 

• Priority to the enrolment of local children who cannot for various reasons 
remain full time with their family (e.g. because of behavioral or family 
difficulties) and those who are not currently benefitting fi:x)m placement in 
their regular school. 

• Boys are now accepted for enrolment. 

• The majority of children return home on weekends. For those who cannot , 
a regular foster placement is arranged. 

• A comprehensive family support service is provided and there is a close 
liaison between the school and the home. 

• An integration program to provide pastoral or fiill integration of children 
into local regular schools is underway. 
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• AHtrutturod tmn^*'' k)n edueutlon proMnuu \h U\ inv^vm forohlt^r wtiidents, 
InvolvlnM inulnly Aork exiHMioiut^ in Iht' (H)nm\iini(y. 

• KmAx nmkHMv \h Muffod hy rt llvivln Htuial odiu^alor who (eai luss in(lt'|)on^ 
(Imt and conumiidly IIvImh nklils. 

Curk'ontly u ik'w plan Um^ drawn np lor Ww program. Nrw d^vrlop 
nuM)l8 will Include; 

• tho Hpochil Hchool p )gr va will bo dovoli)p('d iuh h rtw)iinv ivntre for Hu) 
ruMular 8cJkk)Ih In V rr^lon. 

• more uniphiwls will phutul upon short KM-ni shiy of sludoniH, holh In the 
special 8ch(K4 and iiiv .osidiMico.s. 

• nmr€ outreach aiislfitance will In* ^Wvn to nudntuin lidldren In tlu^ir fandly 
iion>e and In Uieh' regular schiw)!. 

• other forms of residential acajnuuodatlon will he explored for the older 
students, e.g. flats, In order tol)rld«(* t he transition from theselux)! loadidt 
hvln^. Kxperlena^hasslj'.vnlhatuiap' oft lu'siMUor students who return 
to their family homes lose the Irdependent and (X)nu\mnity livlni^ skills 
they liave acxpdred. 
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IXAMPL1 10 

HOUtINO FOR YOUNO DISAILID PIOPLI 
(HYDm-ORIPPLID OHILDRINV ASSOCIATION 
OP SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 

This program prt^vlden tmlning uiul oxpt^rltMuv in indiUHi i u*nt living for 
young poopio 18 years or older who huv(» phyHltuil dlHubllii les. A key (muwv 
of the progruni in the use of rare utlendunls ft)r providing support and 
Jia»l8tana^ It utllto*?* training houses and flats In thv suburbs of Adelaide, 
They are typloil suburban dv^ellirig^s. phyHlciilly aetf nsible and kx^ed near 
needed services wui ie»c)urix»8, 

Residents are ex{)ec:tt»d to take nuulnuuu res|K)nalblllty for their lives 
and to participate in the decision niaklng pnHt\sses of the household . The age 
range of the residents Is 18 lo 35 years, witli an average age of 2!) years, lioth 
sexes participate in the program and can remalri up to 12 months In the initial 
training houses. Appllc^uils nuist be able to manage with three hoiirsor less 
care assistant per day. 

The initial training house is sUiffed by a live-in rtvsidentlal aire worker 
who oversees the work of the care attendants, acts as a back-np and resoura? 
person and generally ensures the smooth running of the houseliold. 

StmUfflwsfor proviotino iniU^umievco 

The following five aretis are identified as crucial a)ntp(intMit*s in promot- 
ing the independencx^ of each resident: 

(a) Motivation 

Prospective residents are screened and assessed for their motivation to 
gain further competence and Independena^ in their daily lives. The 
resident is expected to take responsit)ility for how he or she utilises the 
care attendant and for how the day is organised. Supix)rt and counseb 
ling Is provided to assist the resident in maintaining high motivation to 
achieve his or her goals. 

(b) Aids to daily living 

Residents require a rai\ge of resources in order to perform daily tasks. 
The HYDP assesses each resident's need for special aids and resources 
and assists residents in obtaining these. 

(c) Skills of self -direction 

In order to equip residents with the skills to cope in more independent 
settings and to effectively respond to various situations, residents are 
encouraged to make their own decisions and to live with the conse- 
quences. These situations include decisions about leisure time, money, 
work, relationships, room management and how the attendant care 
resource is best used. 

(d) Networks 

Residents are encouraged and assisted to develop social networks and 
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friinuJshiim to m\^i In i\w minimMuv uf m tunilthy st^lf uMHt^pt. The 
HYPP program r^^tx^iinlm^iii tluit t^vt^ryoHM i» in ftut inti^nlt^jM^ndt^nl, Tht^ 
mort^ mwninMftil tlu^ Uokfi m\ (lu^ nuw Hunv; f\il {\w {\M\\v\i\m\ will l)o 
in with thc^ (lenuuuls of twt^ryday Uft^ 
(a) Communiiy moum^H 

Rusidttras In the program urtt imiHitnl in tuHVNMing itirunlngfiil und 
viilwd ttnnnuinity udivilifH iin<l nvsuunvH llowt^vt^r K\vi\n\m us in 
what iuiivitioH th*» rosldcot wivshfs to oiwigo in in h^ft ('oiiiptoiiMy up (o 
the roHident ti>dtit'rodiu\ 
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U J. OOMMINTAk;^! 



Itanilf Ion from lohool to W^rk Ing Lift: 

iomo Implomontatlon iMuot 

0. Thomai lollcimy, Unlvortlty of Orogon 

In the monograph, *'Urid|ies from SduK^t WorkiiiH Life " 'l>vvor Vat 
menier prt)vid<?8 uii t^xivllt^nt broud rt>vlr»w of the m^rvitv liiHueN Hin rouiullim 
thl8 HifP'^ult transition for liullvkiiirth with (iLs{ibUllk»s, Hy mnirttstUig our^ 
m\t profi»88lonal lltarature from the United Stnies with pr»(*tlt^^ In Aii^trallai 
Parmenter Identifies a nunUier of nervlct? gaps. Hia dl«t imHlon of these gaput 
miUi serve m an eloquent ap|K?al for servltv expai^slon and Improvement In 
the United States as well m his own c?oi«Ury. In short, the pafx^r k exatlly 
what Is needed for pr(xluctlve International exclu«\ge of information in 
rehabilitation. Readers should have IttUe uifflculty In applylf\g botli the 
service ai\alysls and the implied advocacy for 8er\^la^ impn)vement to their 
own situatiom. 

Rather than tx)mu\entlt\g directly on the \i\\\m md issues which Par- 
menter raises, this review aslcs more broadly about the Implementation of his 
recommendations within the context of govenm\ent po'*^, Of course, 
Implementation {wllry mn ncvt;r lie totally divormi firom program practice, 
so this line of Inquiry does lead to some alternative programmatic sugges- 
tions as well. These alten\atives ore not intended as Implicit criticism of 
Parmenter's worl<» but rather as an effort to advaiio; the implementation of 
our shared program goals. 

The transition form sch(X)l to working life Is not unlilce many other social 
problems faa^d by government. Once sufficient leverage is exerted to 
prompt government action, the question to be addressed is straightforward: 
Who should get what service for what purpose? Tb Investigate this question, 
the present commentary first asks who should get transition services. Atten- 
tion is then turned to what the purpose of those services is and what kinds of 
services are needed to achieve that purpose. 

Who Should Get Services? 

Parmenter provides a very good discussion of how the presence of a 
disability produces different types and degrees of handicap in relation to the 
changing demands of school, work, and community living. An ii\dividual 
may Indeed require no special help to complete schooling, yet still be 
severely handicapped when it comes to work. Parmenter points out the 
problem that arises as different definitions of disability are used by different 
service agencies, and suggests that increased coordination and information 
sharing could provide each agency a more complete picture of Individual 
fiinctioriing. 
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will mmi^ tluu \Um^ \s\\ t\\im\ at m\y im^ will wvivi:* 

thrm'* If \sv nmmw Hum myuv wmmv^ ^ifv in ivj«4iiun tu iht* 
nuHttit^riif|M*up|o wlHiwtiultU)u^iujimlil> fill ^iiuit^j^iitHi i!ii^rYi4t-?s»,ittt^ m\m\ 
iiuplt»nu*iit*4tinn t|iu^Miun \h lum K*»vti7iiu<^ni mjtMuit^« ran t-nMift^ Ui^» Nftt 
ullmiUioii tit iUm^ rmnifiv!* Avojtlinti t hif) iju«*^tiur». J»i4rimiiU*r «[pj>t^4itj! la 
ur^ue fur a Mi viti^ tuf * |i»uu*nt wht*n \w "( A )ll iii^iahNI t»*H^plt^ ^Jw*uld 
haw aiHvtisi to apjMw|iriatt* *ii*rvitvji *V\w ht*rviiv?i Ui iu*^i \\\^^ umin 
slionlil Ih* provitjiHl fv>(aft||t*j»i:* ut plait* of rt*i5iitjt*nu\ of iti^i4biliiy, or 
oilu^r rifiiHUMaiut^" (* atiy in iht* nuinoH^aph ) 

An »lM*rnatlvf^ In arguiiiK for ^urh an rnuU«Mn»ia wooM ui mlirrci 
tlu^ ?i**art'h for ih»fliuuinml clarity n> tlu* ^tml »jf flu* tn«ii»itional prtHvi*?* iti^^lf. 
Oruv unt* iitv rly idi*ntifii»H tlu* (Jf^irtHj ouinmu* of tlu* Umm a prutt»f»ii, 
ttu^n tlu* inilivichml H niatUH m rt*latii)n tu thai Ami ;>riHH-rly ♦ • ^ r^n m » 
vurlahli* in HiTvitv uJkMaiicui dtnision^ Thr (loiuuHiiort tMwtvn ?ii*nnit» mM\ 
cli?aibllity ishoukl nut auUHuatif tn thlsi appnmch <intMUHHt not imunu^ ihwi 
all |H»oplr with iUNahilitlt*?» fithor m^tHj (ir w«)ul«l U^nt^Oi tnnn ^'txuv, hut 
ratht^r imM iisk whtth individuals n«*t*tl it^^siHimut^ in muiunM ilu^ mxln of 
tranHiti(Mt 

Wtmt in Ih^ PurpoM oflVMiiUlon? 

Whilf not o|)<»ntluniilt> iWflniHl. ihogoul of iraiisition i^s prfsst^niiHl in iht* 
monograph frt>m a clinlaU, nt^rvla* dellvt»r>' {x^rntxHiivi*; SuiWjmful imm 
Him wt)uld Parmenter HiiggejiLs, to a **8atislVinK and prtxludivf miwli 
life;' •^jH^'rsonaldovelopmiMU mul autonomy/' and "ad di atlju^tmeni/' This 
trtMitment is<>)nHlsti*nt with much of tin* lltoraturt^ (T>ruvnu:^i wUhc*8tAbll$h' 
Ing goals for |)c*rsorw who art> it*dpienU of txluaillon and service progmms, 
tn effed» this approach extends ttie broad goal.s of etiuciulon to adult serv* 
ices, with resulting focas on a<iju iment (e g, » Halp*^i n. 1985), Quality of life 
(Baker & hUagllata, 1982), and developmental pn^^r*^^ (Conroy & Bnidley, 
1985) as tl^ie outmmes of sc»rvicvs. 

tJnfortunately. it is difTicult for governments to know when or whether 
one has enough ailjust ment , development , or quality of hf< Si»rvia*s can and 
do go on indefinitely, promoting quality ntf life for recipients while equally 
deserving pcrsor\s receive no services at all. It is not surprising, therefore, 
that many government agencies have looked beyond these traditional serv- 
ice outcomes for goals that could provide a ration^^l basis on which to make 
service allocation decisions. When is a service necessary for an Individual 
with a disability, and when is his or her social network and employment 
situation sufBcient without services? When have services led to sufficient 
behavior change that self sufficiency is possible, although devetopment and 
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adjustment are not ideal? An emphasis on dependency reduction as a goal of 
services has emerged to reflect this line of thinking in the policies of many 
state and federal agencies in this country. 

When viewed from a perspective of dependency reduction, the empha- 
sis on paid work as a central goal of the transition process deserves further 
discus^' n Tarmenter argues that v^hile employment is indeed desirable, it 
is neith ' r a necessary nor a siifficieiit goal of the transition process for two 
reasons: because high youth unemployment makes it unavailable, and 
because it is too narrow a goal to er compass valued aspects of adult living. 
Each of these reasons is discussed t .iefly below. 

While Parmenter's analysis parallels the conventional tendency of econ- 
omists to attribute high youth unemployment to macroeconomic policy, 
there is an increasing focus on the role of states, cities, and local governments 
in economic development to expand the jobs available within their bounda- 
ries (O'Neill, 1985). States increasingly are looking beyond traditional public 
works projects to the entire array of human ser\'ice programs, asking how 
social services such as job training, welfare , and other programs can be used 
as investments in economic development. From this perspective it seems far 
less appealing to argue that fewer available jobs should lead to a shift in social 
services to non- vocational activities. 

The proper response to job shortages is knot a retreat from employment- 
related goals, but rather an alternative design of services to meet the dual 
function of service provision and local economic development. This might 
involve, for example, combining job training across recipient groups in a way 
that fosters entrepreneurship, or experimenting with new combinations of 
service, subsidy, and employer incentives to foster job creation by existing 
employers. The supported employment initiative in the United States offers 
the possibility of such experimentation on a limited scale, by shifting empha- 
sis from preparation for employment to support in employment. Support 
could conceivably be provided in ways that increased both the incentives for 
an employer and his or her capacity to generate additional employment for 
the community. 

The difficulty goes even further. Parmenter's assumption that non- 
vocational services are needed because the economy is not strong enough to 
generate the needed jobs for youth with disabilities bases itself in a some- 
what different, but equally problematic, distinction between economic and 
social policy. An economy that cannot generate jobs cannot be expected to 
generate the wealth required for the non-vocational services that Parmenter 
envisions should be available on an as-needed basis . lb use the lack of jobs as 
an argument for non-vocational services misses the point. A healthy econ- 
omy is just as essential for servi ^ .rovision as it is for job creation. 

Parmenter's second argume.; against work as the critical outcome of 
transition is similar to that made Halpem (1985). Parmenter argues that 
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work is only a part of successful adult living for adults with disabilities; a part 
that can be replaced by other activities and government support, What is 
missing in the analysis is how the objectives of government services fit with 
this larger social goal for persons with disabilities. How can limited govern- 
ment resources be best used to promote the desired quality of life? As 
Parmenter himself suggests, the quality of adult life can be greatly affected 
by the presence and quality of a supportive social network around an 
individual, by his or her employment, by financial subsidies, and by the 
provision of direct services. While different combinations of these four 
contributors may produce equivalent results in terms of quality of life, they 
represent very different public costs. An individual who enjoys a satisfactory 
quality of life whUe depending primarily on employment and social networks 
represents a much lower public cost than does someone who achieves the 
same status through income subsidies and government funded services. It 
seems quite reasonable, therefore, that government programs i assist in the 
transition from school to working life should emphasize employment out- 
comes as a primary objective, as was recommended by Will (1984). This, 
indeed, represents the route toward the quality of adult life that produces the 
least dependence on government. 

What Kind of Services Promote Transition? 

Parmenter's analysis of services during the transition period follows uie 
general framework set forth by WUl (1984). He includes secondary education, 
post-school services and employment, and follows her distinction among 
persons who require generic services, short term services, and ongoing 
services to make the transition. Like WUl, he avoids defining a separate 
"transition'' service, focusing instead on the nature and quality of existing 
school and adult services. 

If an appropriate purpose of government services is to reduce depen- 
dency, then services should be provided that are effective in developing skills 
required for work and independent living. At the same time programs should 
be provided in a way that fosters the development of social networks and 
employment relationships supportive of adult living that is as independent 
as possible of government services. Parmenter's recommendations for serv- 
ice improvements deal much more completely with the first of these needs 
than with the second. For example, he calls for reevaluation of the curricu- 
lum and procedures used in mainstreamed high school classes, but ignores 
the problems of Isolation created by segregated schooling of adolescents with 
more severe disabilities. Similarly, the post scnool services envisioned for 
persons who need ongoing support appear only in the framework of existing 
sheltered workshops and adult training center models. The result of these 
services, of course, is segregation firom potential fiiends and employers in the 
community at large. 
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The concept of supported employmont, which developed in conjunction 
with the transition initiative in this country, provides an alternative to 
segregated day programs. Essentially, su; ^ported employment involves paid 
employment in an integrated work setting with ongoing support. In effect, 
the public funds now spent to prepare an individual for independent employ- 
ment—a goal that seems never to be reached by most persons with severe 
disabilities in adult day programs-are used instead to provide support in the 
context of working. Although not discussed by Parmenter, the supported 
employment concept has albO been encouraged for Australia in the report of 
a comprehensive review of that country's programs for persons with disabili 
ties (Grimes, 1985). As an alternative to adult training centers and sheltered 
workshops, the report suggests, * 'supported employment could be provided 
through options such as enclaves in open industry, crew labor models 
involving cleaning or groups maintenance crews, worker co-op ives, 
separate small businesses, and peer support which involves paying a non- 
disabled co-worker to take on specific supervision and training responsibili- 
ties." (p. 37) If publicly funded services are to invest in development of c n 
individual toward his or her potential and at the same time foster me 
development of social networks and employment opportunities that reduce 
dependence on services, then alternatives to segregated services are needed 
that allow the individual tc form relationships with and demonstrate compe- 
tence to potential friends and employers. 

Summary 

Parmenter provides a broad and up-to-date discussion from the perspec- 
tive of an educator who is committed to developing and improving services. 
His comparison of existing services with alternatives that refle current 
research and values serves as eloquent advocacy for improved transition 
programs, advocacy which is just as appropriate for this country as for 
Australia. However, implementation of his recommendations requires atten- 
tion to policy problems that are not fully addressed in the monograph. As one 
investigates the issues of what role government services can play in promot- 
ing transition success, and how service delivery ideals are compromised in 
the allocation of scarce government resources, the puzzle of promoting 
effective transition becomes at once broader and more constrained. Planning 
for effective transition for youth with disabilities involves expanding atten- 
tion beyond clinical services to the combined effects of services, subsidies, 
employer incentives, and larger economic policies. At the same time, the 
goals of transition from a government policy perspective necessarily are 
somewhat narrower than those that can be defined on the basis of individual 
aspirations and service dr^very expectations. By centering government 
programs on employment oDjectives, the dependency of persons with dis- 
abilities may be reduced. 
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COMMENTARY: 

Donn E. Brolin, Professori 
University of Missouri at Columbia 



This monograph is a well-written exposition on the state-of-the-art and 
need for transitional services and programs for students with disabilities In 
Australia, It is written by Dr. Trevor R. Parmenter who has many years of 
distinguished teaching and research experience on the subject. He is the 
foremost authority in that country on transition and it has been my pleasure 
to work directly with Dr, Parmenter on several occasions when I was in 
Australia. 

A basic tenet of the concept of successful transition tha^ is presented in 
this publication is the necessity of a society to accept its disabled citizens on a 
full-fledged, first class basis. The bridge begins, as Parmenter conveys, with 
adherence to the principles of normalization, independent living, and self- 
determination. . .three social/vocational movements that gained particular 
attention and promotion during the civil rights movement for disabled 
persons in the seventies. 

The need for society, Australian and others, to let its disabled citizens 
into its nuinstream undergirdc the basic theme of Parmenter's approach to a 
successful transition approacli. Transition is conceptualized as beginning 
early in the scliools and as having to include social and interpersonal skills 
training ( oncunenl with vocational preparation. The need to consider the 
social context in which the person will live and work, including critical 
support and social networking, is. also highlighted in the publication. 

The author recognizes that there are many who, in light of the unem- 
ployment problem that exists in this country, question full employment as a 
realistic goal for all disabled persons. One suggestion is that we look for 
alternatives to traditional employment. Parmenter questions, as many oth- 
ers would: '*why should disabled persons be disproportionately and more 
significantly, unemployed than the non-disabled?" This is a good question in 
view of substantial past research which has clearly depicted that most 
disabled persons are capable of successful employment if they are given 
adequate vocational preparation. 

Tlie problems associated with building the bridges from school to work- 
ii^ life in Australia are about the same as in the United States. A very major 
problem is those individuals for whom disabled persons and their parents 
depend upon. . . educators and other service providers, employers, and the 
general public. Some of the major needs to build adequate bridges which are 
identified by Parmenter include the following: 1) a functional curriculum 
which includes career education in the early grades and reduces esoteric 
academic requirements; 2) earlier and more substantial inter-agency 
involvement with the schools; 3) life-long planning services for the parents; 
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4) bettor Insorvlco and proscrvico preparation of i.)rofosalonula to conduct 
transitional programs; 5) more c)i)portunity for the person with a disability to 
be involved substantively in his or lier planning; and 0) u researeh effort that 
will help determine impact and changes needed. The similarity to what is 
needed today in the United States is indeed remarkable. 

An interesting question that should be posed by concerned icaders is 
''Why haven't we (as well as the Australians) responded better to the 
problems idendfled in the monograph If they also basically exist in the 
United States?'' Many If not all of these problems have been promulgated by 
Americans who have sought educational and rehabilitation reform here! Is 
our system so bureaucratiailly endowed with stumbling blocks that It cannot 
be responsive ... or what? We Americans really need to address the prob- 
lem(s) and find solutions or continue with the old cliche that * * we're working 
on it! " How much longer can we be * 'working on it"? 

The author also questions whether or not anything has really changed 
for disabled persons over the past decade or so. Although integration or the 
mainstreaming of students is a reality for many, are they really any better 
off? It does not appear that they are any more successful as adults or 
obtaining reasonable equality of educational access. In Australia, their 
unemployment rate is twice that of the non-disabled and if they are in 
sheltered workshops, they receive little training that will prepare them for 
competitive employment. Generally, communities are ill-prepared to accept 
group homes or other residential alternatives. Employment opportunities 
are limited. 

There certainly is no question that much remains to be done in both 
Australia and the UnitedStates if there is to be the full integration of persons 
with disabilities into the community and workplace. This scholarly docu- 
ment provides a blueprint for those interested in becoming responsive and 
designing effective transition programs. It is the most comprehensive and 
useful work that I know of on the subject. It applies as well to the needs of 
Americans with special needs. I for one am very appreciative of the work that 
Dr. Parmenter has put into this document and the support of the world 
rehabilitation fund for its development and dissemination. 

If the total rehabilitation of students with disabilities is to really occur, we 
must develop earlier and more collaborative programs between education, 
^ohabilitation, other community agencies, and the private sector. We must 
also give more consideration to involving the studentclient and parents in 
the planning and be sure we are meeting their needs, not ours. Agencies 
cannot continue to operate in the type of non-responsive isolation of the 
past. We have the technological know-how to meet the needs of almost every 
person in need of rehabilitative services. It is now a question of will. ... Do we 
have the will to do what we know will be effective? 
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COMMENTARY: 



MIohael Peterson, 
Mississippi State University 

In reviewing Dr. Pannonlor's nionograpli it is dom iniii, \usiraHa deals 
with many of the same issues rolat(?d to transi ior t kon\ s^h()v)l to work as 
exist in the United St'itos. 1 would lil<e to focus my comments on a lew of 
these issues that pen.teate the monograph and ui'i^oar to have special 
relevance to our country. 

1. Curnculum content in special education and trausiiion 
training programs. 

An on-going problem for both school-age and adult service agencies for 
severely disabled persons is the need for a functional curriculum that focuses 
on skills needed to function effectively at home, in the ammumity, and at 
work. Such a curriculum should be holistic and deal with the whole person in 
terms of skills required in outcome environments. Special education curric- 
ula in both Australia and this country do not have such a functional orienta- 
ti* ia. Unfortunately, even adult pro^irams that focus more on functional skills 
have often paid too little att . i . ri to really understanding the nature of skills 
required in the community, r ,* i agency involvement in curriculum design is 
critical to facilitate joint understandings of needed training content and 
methods. 

2. Integrated education (mainstreaming) versus appropriate 
curriculum content. 

In Australia, as here, a major issue for those who advocate for the 
integration of disabled persons into the community is the question of how 
this should best occur. Clearly, training needs to focus on specific skills 
needed for community adjustment. However, since these skills are not well 
taught in the regular school curriculum one is often left with an either/or 
choice which does not appear at all desirable— that is, either a curriculum 
whose content is functional or integration of disabled students into the 
regular academic program. The same issues occur, though with less inten- 
sity, in many adult generic programs. The key, as Parmenter notes, is to 
examine the outcome^ d[ pn .grams in terms of community integration and 
enhancement of the quality of life of the individual. 

3. Process of instruction and learning: community-based 
or facility/classroom-based. 

A similar issue and concern relates to how and where training is done. 
Given the learning difficulties of severely mentally disabled individuals, 
training in the actual target environment has increasingly been seen as the 
most viable. However, this process almost inevitably demands a special 
training program from that received by non-disabled students. Additionally, 
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118 Punuentor poliiLs out, many studenls with milder (ILsabllitlos may ImwM 
from work aclJustmoiU: In rehabilitation facllitleH and vocational education 
classes, In fact, such |)rograins may bo the most elToctive inethoti of training. 

4. (honiinatmi ufafpncy sarvicos 

In Australia, and In our country, olTectlve coordination of afjencies is 
critical to effective transition programs. In both countries effective coordina- 
tion systems are limited imd usually rest with the inii uitlvc* of local person- 
nel. 

5. Dmdopment nj mdividual tninHition plam 

individual transition plans should be developed, according to ParuK^n- 
tor, \\\ early secondary school that identify goals, needed services, and 
agencies that should be involved. This is a useful standard for the United 
States, ixs well, though minimally implemented to date ' key concern for 
personnel development is training professionals how t( .^rry out effective 
staffings and other procedures by which such plans may be developed with 
meaningful input of educators, agency personnel, parents, and students. 

6. Involvement of parents and coyisumers 

Parents, and especially disabled students themselves, should be the 
prinu* decision-makers of transition planning processes. Again, parent train- 
ing and support systems are important to assist them in facilitating the 
transition to adult roles of their di* abled children. Particular attention, 
additionally, needs to be paid to methods of in volving handicapped students, 
particularly those m secondary school, in the decision-making that effects 
their lives. 

7. The role ofstwltered workshops and rehabVitation facilities 

Rehabilitation facilities have played key roles over the last twenty years 
in the United States in providing transitional work adjustment training to 
handicapped students. Simultaneously, sheltered workshops have devel- 
oped which have provided a mix of transitional training and long-term 
sheltered employment for more severely mentally disabled individuals. 

In Australia, as in the United States, such programs have been under- 
funded and in the process of building from scratch a viable business base and 
yet expected to provide all services to handicapped persons— employment, 
training, job placement, recreational and leisure opportunities. As Parmen- 
ter points out, such programs have been the orJy ones providing any 
transitional seiTices at all to this population since schools have had little 
focus on this area and other generic programs have not seen themselves as 
able to handle severely disabled persons. Consequently, it is no surprise that 
sheltered workshops have had difficulty meeting all their assigned goals. 

However, rehabilitation facilities and sheltered workshops are presently 
in the process of examining their role in our country. A key question is: 
should workshops focus on development of in-house business capability as a 
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way of InnmsliiM Ihv wagos mul trulnlnH opport iiult Itvs or hUouM tlioy IbciKS 
their lusonrces on tralnluH In cxnniuiinlty sitos only. PoWui[)s bvnl 
responso Is to provldo a variety of optloiiH. Yet tills Is dimi'ult «lven AindlnM 
d^ffleultles. The key la to focus program resources on those approaelu^s that 
-t eost-effectlvely facilitate immunity latoMratloii, Mow(»ver, \vi\\ Infor- 
ii ion concerning what Is best Is yet limited, so tliat i)r()«ram administrators 
ust play their best himches. It should not be surprising that some of the 
nuKii (»ff(»ctive community based [)rograms In tlu» country have h(^en devel- 
oped by rehabilitation facility stiiff using work adjustnu^nt mi training 
teciudques shown to bo cnectlvo witldn the facility. 

8. Outcomes: emploj/nurnt vevHUs non-ivork or unpaid emploi/mont 

Wlnle public discussions in the United States ai)pear to most often 
Identify paid employment as the primary accei)table outcxjitie for severely 
disabled people, the design of most sdiool curricula and some adult day care 
programs appears to put minimal emphasis on employment as a viable 
outcome. Others have felt integrating the community to be so important that 
unpaid work opportunities have been advocated. Increasingly, we are identi- 
fying methods of training severely disabled i)ersons in community jobs and 
providing on-going support services as necessary. The key question pres- 
ently being addressed is wiiether the lesources and support will be provided 
to make this a reality. 

Another related issue, of course, that Parmenter discusses, is tiie avail- 
ability of employment. The argument is too easily made that since employ- 
ment for non-disabled persons (who are presumed in the argument to be 
more employable) is limited, how can we expect to em|)loy severely disabled 
persons who may have significant learning and behavioral difficulties? 
Parmenter states, I believe appropriately, that disabled persons should have 
the opportunity to participate in employment to the same degree as non- 
disabled persons. 

9. Incentives and disincentives to employmevX 

The place that outcome decisions are really played out in both of our 
countries are political decisions concerning whether to provide transfer 
payments and/or provide incentives for employment. This issue has been 
much debated in recent years and some moves have been made to reduce 
disincentives. Additional efforts in both Australia and the United States in 
this area appear critical if true community integration and employment are 
to occur. 

10. Personnel preparation 

Preparation of personnel to deliver transitional services is a key to 
addressing many of the issues discussed above. Special educators, particu- 
larly, need an understanding of "future oriented," functional curricula. 
However, interdisciplinary training is critical as well. Various agenchs need 
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Hoinu (^iiuinon fruuiowork for (IIhcuhnIoh uiul program (lovolopin(MU ho that 
thoy vm i^Uva\w\y work loAoWm, IU\\ Inm^rvUv and pr()'Horvla\ Inlordls- 
clpllnary unlvernity programs, art^ crlllcul If this Ih to occur. Pcraonnel \\\ 
rf^habllltatloii, vocatlooal education, special oducatlori, montal health, 
higher education, iaan|HJwer, and olh<»rs must work together In Htate and 
federal iigencleM luul at unlverHltles to address the Issue (3f effective personiK^ 
development. 

While nu)st of the key Issues related to traimltion were well addressed, I 
saw too llttl(» emphasis upon the following sei^vlces that apix^^ar Important la 
transltk)n; (I) vocational assessment; iu)d (2) vocational education. While 
prohlems with fornuU vocational evalitaUi)n |)rograms serving severely dis- 
abled persons effrn tlvely have been apija».erU , this servlc<> Is nccesjjaiily at 
the base of makli^g trurisitknial plormlng decisions. The question Is not 
wheth<»r voaitlonal Jisscssment will be done, but whether It will Kulone well 
and be of use. Thirdly, it was less than clear how the regular system for 
vocational-technical training In Australia Is structured. In our cx)untry» 
Incre'vsed emphasis has been placed uf)on the provision of systematic sup- 
port ; ^rvlces in community colleges and voaitloiml-technlad schools for 
disabled persons, Such training Is m> integral and crucial part of the transi- 
tional service dellverj' system. 

Both Aiistnilla and the United States nave many problems to solve in 
providing nationwide, systematic programs for transitlorv from school to 
work. Yet significant efforts have been made. We have learned some new 
things and perhaps are moving forward to developing and implementing a 
seiA^ice delivery system where we can all work together to assist those 
students whom we serve. 
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